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The want of a Brief History of Indin, written ex - 
pvcssly for Schools in this country, has long been ac- 
knowledged ; and it was in the hope of being able in 
some measure to supply that deficiency that the pre- 
sent work was undertaken. It lms been compiled there- 
fore under the impression that next to historical ac- 
curacy, the object to be kept chiefly in view was sim- 
plicity of style. A work of a higher order, even if it 
had been in my power, might have been beyond the 
comprehension of those for whom this treatise is in- 
tended. Its pretensions are therefore of a very hum- 
ble character ; and I cherish the hope that it will be 
received with corresponding feelings of indulgence. 1 
have not neglected to avail mysplf of every work* with- 
in tny Teach from winch mioraraiion coo’ni breve Toe tar 
obtained. To have quoted at the foot each pfige 
however, the authority for every fact, would have worn 
too great an air of ostentation. It may therefore he 
sufficient for the reader to be informed in this place, 
that the works, which have furnished the materials oi 
the compilation, are the following : Sir William J ones’s 
Discourses, the Asiatic Researches, the Transactions of 



the Royal Asiatic Society, Bentley’s Astronomy, Hec- 
ren on the Trade of the principal Nations of Anti- 
quity, the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Robertson’? 
History of India, Col. Kenned}* on Eastern Languages, 
Williams's History of Alexander the Great, Tod’? 
Annals of Rajasthan, Gibbon’s Decline and Pall of 
the Roman Empire, Stewart’s History of Bengal. 
Briggs’s Histoiy of the Mahomedan Power in India, 
Bird’s History of Goozerat, India in the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, Conde’s India, Mill’s Histoiy of In- 
dia, Outlines of Histoiy in the Cabinet Cyclopaedia, 
- Wilks’s South of India, Wilson’s Preface to the Mac- 
kenzie Collection. 
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CHAP. I. 

India — divisions or its histoey — antiquity or 

' THE HINDOOS — THE POUE TOGAS — THE EXTEA- 
TAGAJS'CE OF HINDOO CHEONOLOGT — BHAEUT 
VUESA — THE ABOEIGINES OB INDIA — PEOGEESS 
of Thu irrsTJOtnr — xxcrES'r DmuroNH of the' 
COUNTET — THE SUNGSKEIT AND POPUDAE LAN- 
GUAGES — SUCCESSION OP CEEEDS THE VEDAS 

— THE HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 

India, of which we propose to give a succiuct 
history, is situated in the middle of the southern 
regions of Asia. It is bounded on the north and 
north-east by the Himaluy« range of mountains ; 
on the south by the Ocean ; on the west by the 
Indus ; and on the east by a mountain chain which 
extends from the Brumbupootra to Cape No- 
grais. 

The history of India is divided into three por- 
tions, the Hindoo, the Mahomedan, and the Chris- 
A 
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tian. The period of Hindoo History stretches 
from those remote ages which are beyond the li- 
mits of, authentic history, to the era when the 
Mahomeclans appeared on the banks of the Indus, 
eight centuries ago, and began the conquest of the 
country. . The Mahomedan History extends from 
the first conquests of JIahmood, to the battle of 
Plassoy/i A. I). 1757, which laid the foundation of 
the British empire in the East. The third, or the 
Christian period of its. History, begins with the 
victory of Plassey, and comes down to the present 
time. The Hindoo History is the most indis- 
tinct, since the ancient records of India, if such 
ever existed, have been lost in the progress of 
time and revolutions, or mutilated by a succession 
of writers. The Mahomedan era presents more 
ample annals ; hut it is under the British sove- 
reignty that the historical details arc most full and 
authentic. 

Of the Ancient History of India and the va- 
rious Hindoo Dynasties, w T e have no credible me- 
morials. The' 6nly historians of those early ages 
were poets; the only "chronologers were astvotm. 
mers. The poets have distorted the historical 
facts which they narrate- by their own imagina- 
tions, while the astronomers have calculated his- 
torical ages and dates according to a supposed se- 
ries of the movements of the heavenly bodies ; no 
dependence can therefore b'e placed on the legends 
nf either. The claim to boundless antiquity which 
the Hindoos advance, rests on no solid founda- 
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tiou ; it is the result of national vanity, or of priest- 
ly cunning. In this respect the Hindoos do not 
stand alone. Among the nations of antiquity, the 
Athenians boasted that they were older than tho 
moon. The Chaldeans of Babylon traced their 
history' up to fifteen myriads of years. The Chi- 
nese annals also claim an antiquity which cannot 
be credited ; but it is the Burmese who appear to 
have carried this vapouring to the most ridiculous 
length. Compared with their accounts, the chro- 
nology of the Hindoos is but of yesterday. Thu 
Burmese affirm that the lives of the ancient inha- 
bitants of their country wore prolonged to a period, 
equal in years to the sum of every drop of rain 
which falls on the whole surface of the earth in 
three years. All these accounts, the Athenian, 
the Babylonian, the Chinese, and the Burmes*. , 
are therefore equally qs fabulous as those of the 
Hindoos. They are the fictions of Poetry, not 
the realities of History. With the exception nt 
the history of the Jews, in the Sacred Record-;, 
the authentic annals of no ancient nation extend 
more than two thousand eight hundred years be- 
yond the present -date. 

The Hindoo mythologists divide the age of the 
world into four yogas. The Kulee, or present age, 
has, they say, existed several thousand years,’ and 
will continue during 432,000 years more. The 
Dwapure yoga, which, preceded it, extended to 
double this number of years, or 864,000 ; the Tre- 
ta yoga, which preceded the Dwapura, to a period 
A 2 
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equal to that of the two former put together, or 

1.296.000 ■ the Sutya yoga, or the first age, was, 
they say. equal to four times the length of the 
Kulee. These four yogas make up a period of 

4.320.000 years. The Hindoo writers proceed far 
tlier to say that a Kulpa, an imaginary period, 
comprises a thousand ages equal to the sum of the 
four yogas. These are evidently retrospective 
astronomical calculations, as the term yoga, or con- 
junction, clearly shews, and have no connexion 
with the periods of earthly history. The Hindoo 
astronomers calculated that at these successive 
periods, there was a certain conjunction of the hea- 
venly bodies, and they assumed these eras for the 
chronology of the world. As the astronomers were 
priests, and the priests were all-powerful, while the 
people wore ignorant, these dates were generally 
received without enquiry, and enforced as articles 
of religious belief, which it was reckoned impious 
to doubt. 

This chronology is evidently modern ; its origin 
is coeval with the present mythological system, of 
which it forms an essential part. That system was 
formed upon the jirlnciple of striking the vulgar 
imagination with whatever was prodigious. If the 
chronology of the Hindoos is extravagant, it should 
be borne in mind that this is ODly one section of 
a system of which every part is equally so. The 
period of human life seldom extends, even in ex- 
treme cases, much beyond one hundred years ; the 
mythology of the Hindoos stretches it to more 
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than ten thousand years. Tho progeny of a single- 
individual rarely exceeds ten children ] but the 
Hindoo historians assert that King Sagur had six- 
ty thousand sons, born in a pumpkin, nourished 
in pans of milk, and reduced to ashes by the curse 
of one sage. Nature has endowed men with two 
arms and one face ; the Native poets have assign- 
ed to some of their heroes, twenty arms and ten 
faces. The Europeans have sailed round the world, 
and measuring their progress day by day, have 
found it to be of a globular form, 21,000 miles and 
somewhat more, in circumference ; the books of 
the -Hindoos maintain that it is forty times that 
size. The highest mountain in the world is found 
by the most accurate measurement to be little 
more than five ihiloa high ; but tho Hindoo poets 
declare that Mount Soomeroo is six hundred thou- 
sand miles high, though none of them ever mea- 
sured, or even saw it. All things therefore in the 
Hindoo system, the chronology of the world, the 
life and the progeny of man, the dimensions of 
the globe, the height of the mountains, and even 
the heads and arms of corporeal beings, are drawn 
out to the same scale of extravagance. The truth 
of one part of this system may be fairly judged of 
therefore by the credibility of another. If the cal- 
culations regarding tho height of mountains be 
correct, the chronology may be so also. If upon a 
globe which is less than eight thousand miles in 
diameter, there be room for a mountain which as- 
cends six hundred thousand miles above the sur- 
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chronology to correspond with the authentic chro- 
nology of other nations. TVe have in the early 
liistory of the Jews, the Babylonians, tlie Egyp- 
tians, and the Greeks, data upon which we can 
depend, to fix .the period when those nations were 
first settled after the flood ; and we cannot assign 
an earlier period to the first settlement of India. 
The date given to the Kulee yoga agrees general- 
ly with the authentic dates of other nations sub - 
sequent to the flood ; and we may therefore as- 
sume the calculation of this period of Hindoo 
chronology to be nearly correct. Into this period 
therefore we must bring all those events which are 
placed by the Hindoos in the preceding yogas. 
To the Kulee yoga belong the reigns of Ikswakoo, 
and Sagur, of Rama and Toodistheer. 

It must be confessed that after the most diligent 
research, the early history of India under the Hin- 
doo dynasties, continues. dark and almost inexpli- 
cable. India is called by the native Bharut Vur - 
■sa, from Bharut, a king, who is represented as hav- 
ing reigned over the whole country. Though it is 
highly questionable whether he reigned over all 
India, there is every reason to suppose that he was 
the first king of any note among the Hindoos. 
But of- this important fact we can make little use ; 
for we are told that he reigned ten thousand years, 
and on his death was transformed into a deer. Of 
such fables is the history of India made up in the 
Hindoo annals. If we reject the royal genealo- 
gies altogether, we are left without any historical 
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data ; if we take off some thousands of years from 
each reign, vre have still no means of forming any 
consistent scheme of history. We have a fevr so- 
litary facts and names, which we receive with 
much diflidence, and to which wo can assign no 
correct date or connexion. We tread our way 
through darkness and uncertainty ; at every step 
we arc met with fable, and onr researches end in 
conjecture. "When we have discovered a circum- 
stance which, stripped of its extravagance, wears 
the air of probability, we know not with what se- 
ries of events to connect it. It is strange, that the 
Hindoos, with the most polished language, and 
perhaps the most ancient literature, in the world, 
should not possess a single historical record which 
can be relied on for its Iruik. 

The first question in the History of India is, 
whether those who profess the Hindoo religion arc 
the aborigines of the country; and this question 
is auswered by facts which are open to daily ob- 
servation. Thebe is no doubt that after the flood, 
the various countries in the world were peopled by 
emigrants from the original stock of mankind set- 
tled to the west of the Indus, around the spot where 
the ark rested. All the Hindoo records agree in 
fixing the west, as the region from whence the tide 
of population lias flowed into India. The first set- 
tlers were not Hindoos. Of the primeval race many 
tribes still exist in a state little removed from 
that of savage life, in the forests of the Nerbud- 
dn, tlie Soane, and tire Muhanuddee, aud in the 
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mountains of Snrgooja and Chota Hagpore, They 
pass under the name of Bhcels, Goands, Heenas, 
Coles, and Choonrs. They speak a language which 
has no affinity with the Sungskrit, and profess a 
rude faith which hears no resemblance to Hin- 
dooism. As successive conquerors poured in upon 
the country, tho aborigines naturally betook them- 
selves to the fastnesses of the hills and forests. 
There, amidst the revolutions to which the rest of 
the inhabitants of tho country were perpetually 
subject, they have preserved their original simpli- 
city of speech, manners, and creed, and have never 
been incorporated with the victors. 

But though the Hindoos arc evidently not the 
aborigines of the country, there can be little doubt 
that they are tho earliest conquerors. The date of 
their arrival, it is in vain now to seek. They likewise 
came from the west, in a more advanced period of 
society, and crossing the Indus, spread over the 
northern parts of Hindoosthan. At successive in- 
tervals, other emigrants poured in from the same 
quarter, with perhaps now ideas of religion, which 
being engrafted on that which w r as first introduc- 
ed, gradually formed tho Hindoo system. It is dif- 
ficult to account for the distinction of caster, 
- without supposing a successive influx of. conque- 
rors. It appears that the Hindoos at first enjoyed 
sovereignty only in the northern division of the 
country. Though they made frequent inroads 
into the Deccan, it was long before they were 
able to establish a permanent Hindoo monarchy 
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.south of the Nerbudda. Of this fact, many evi- 
dent proofs may be found in the Hindoo records. 
It is clear that at the time when the Institutes of 
Munoo were compiled, Hindoo sovereignt} 7 was 
limited to the north, which is represented as the 
abode of the gods and respectable men, — that is, 
of the Hindoos ; — while the rest of India was the 
residence of Mleechas, that is, of the aborigines. 
The four places of peculiar sanctity during the 
four ages, are 'all placed in the Northern region, 
although the South at the present moment con- 
tains many places deemed eminently holy. The 
seat of the two royal races who governed the Hin- 
doos for many ages, was in Gangetic Hindoos- 
than. These facts go far to corroborate the as- 
sertion of those who assume, that the conquest of 
the South by the Hindoos is comparatively of mo- 
dern date. I3ut it is impossible to fix any definite 
period for the extension of the Hindoo dominion 
over the countries south of the Nerbudda, al- 
though it appears to have occurred between the 
age of Chundr« Gooptr?, and Yilcramadityrr. Tod, 
in his work on llajast’han, and some other wri- 
ters, state that about two thousand years ago, a 
new race of warriors, called the Ugnikoolns, or 
the fiery generation, made a conquest of Upper 
Hindoosthau ; and that the Hindoo monarchs, fly- 
in " before them, crossed the Nerbudda, and found- 
ed new dynasties iu the south. The Deccau ap- 
pears,' even in the polished age in which the Mu- 
habharut and the Kamayun were composed, to 
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have been -almost unknown to tbe Hindoos. It 
was the land of fable, and the abode of apes, un- 
der their several bine's and generals : it was in that 
quarter, that the command-r of the bears, and the 
prince of Kakahusczs, or monsters, dwelt ; and this 
fact strongly confirms tbe supposition, that it was 
only at a comparatively recent period that these 
apes, and bears, and monsters were converted into 
Hindoos. 

According to some of the Hindoo writings, Bha- 
rut Iclnmd formerly comprised ton kingdoms. 
These were, 1st, the Suruswutee, comprising the 
Punjab - 2d, Kunouj, comprehending Delhi, Agra, 
Shrecnagur and Oude ; 3d, Tirhoot, extending 
from the Ivoosee to the Gundulc ; dtb, Gour, or 
Bengal and part of Behar ; 5th, Goozara, compre- 
hending Goozerat, and part of Khandesh and 
Malwa ; Gth, Ootkul, or Orissa ; -7tb, Muliarasta, 
or the Mahratta country ; 8th, Tcliugana, lying 
between the Godavery and the Kistna ; 9th, Kur- 
nata, south of the Kistna, and above the ghats ; 
10th, Dravira, or the Tamul country. Correspond- 
ing with this division, ten 'cultivated languages are 
enumerated as having prevailed in as many coun- 
tries : the Prakrit, the Hindee, the Mithila, the 
Gour or Bengalee, the Goozeratee, the Ooriya, the 
Mahratta, the Telingn, the Kurnata, and the Ta- 
mul. 

Of .these languages, and in fact of all languages 
in India, the Sungskrit is said to he the. parent. 
The question ' regarding the origin of this sacred 
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language, and its connexion with the dialects of 
the country, is not the least important in Hindoo 
History. Some have argued that it was formed by 
refuiiug the popular dialects ; but this supposition 
is strongly shaken by the fact, that the languages 
in the north and south of Hindoosthan differ so 
widely from each other. Languages so essentially 
distinct could not have contributed to the forma- 
tion of one classical language, which should be 
equally intelligible to the learned at the two extre- 
mities of the country./' If moreover the Sungskrit 
be only a refined dialect of the vernacular lan- 
guages of India, consecrated to the mysteries of 
religion, it is difficult to imagine how a knowledge 
of it could have been kept from the common peo- 
ple, when it must for many ages have so nearly 
resembled their own. If the Sungskrit grew out 
of the popular dialects, the earliest works in Sungs- 
krit, composed when it began originally to diverge 
from the popular tongues, would most nearly re- 
semble "them ; but we find that the most ancient 
Sungskrit treatises, or "the Yedcs, are the farthest 
removed from any appearance of connexion with 
them ; while the modem Sungskrit and the classical 
Bengalee bear a strong affinitv. 

It appears a more probable conjecture that be- 
fore the brabmuns arrived in the country, there 
prevailed originally in Hindoosthan two or more 
primitive languages. The Bengalee, the Hindoos* 
thanee, the Mahratta, the Goozeratee, and the 
Orissa, all spoken in the northern division of Hin- 
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doosthan, and all bearing a very near resemblance 
to each other, would appear to have formed one of 
these languages. The Teloogoo, the Tarnul, the 
Ivurnata, and other languages of the Peninsula, or 
Southern part, which appear to belong to one fa- 
mily, may be supposed to hare formed another ori- 
ginal tongue. The bralnnuns arriving in India 
across the Indus, probably brought with them their 
own language. They quickly overspread Northern 
Bindoosthnn, and introduced at the same time the 
religion and the language of the Vedas. The 
Sungskrit language, spreading with their creed, 
became, through their unwearied industry, the sa- 
cred language of the country. To secure for them- 
selves and their dogmas a peculiar sanctity, they 
forbad the common people to acquire it. Some 
have asserted that it was not the Sungskrit lan- 
guage, but only the religious hooks written in that 
language, which the 'commonalty were forbidden 
to look into. But it must be remembered, that, 
while the priests prohibited the perusal of any part 
of the Ycdas by the vulgar, they took care to make 
the Grammar of the language a part of the Vedas : 
thus they effectually debarred all but the priest- 
hood from acquiring even the first rudiments of 
the lauguage of religion. But in proportion as 
the brahinuns mingled in society, their language, 
which they were continually refining, was imper- 
ceptibly grafted on the rude languages of the com- 
mon people. And as the Hindoo religion prevailed 
in the Northern provinces many ages before it 
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was disseminated in the South, the Sungskrit lan- 
guage became in the course of time so completely 
interwoven with the vernacular languages of the 
North, that they at length lost their original cha- 
racter, though traces of it are still preserved in 
many words which are evidently of indigenous 
origin. Hence the Sungskrit is essential to the 
correct composition of any work in the languages 
of Northern India. But owing to the more mo- 
dern introduction of the Hindoo power and reli' 
f-ion into the South, the Sungskrit has been less 
mixed with its languages ; and it is said, that no 
word of the learned language is necessary to the 
Teloogoo and its cognate- dialects, except to ex- 
press some religious idea. Thus the Sungskrit, 
which appears to have come into India with the 
religion of the Vedas, has spread with the diffu- 
sion of the Hindoo religion, and is more or less 
incorporated with the languages of the country. 

This language has been gradually improved : 
aud hence, s perhaps, the origin of the name, Simw- 
Jcrit , or £l thoroughly refined.” In its first stage 
it appears in the original Sootras of the Vedas, 
the language of which is now so obsolete, that 
those who can easily read the modern Sungskrit, 
cannot understand those sacred works without a 
gloss. In the next stage it appears in the po- 
lished poems of the Ramnyun and the Muhabha- 
rut, which ushered In the modern system of my- 
thology. If we assign the third or the second 
century before Christ for the composition of these 
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poems, we have the period when the Sungskrit 
language probably attained its highest refinement ; 
for these two great works still continue the purest 
standards of the language. About two hundred 
years after, a cluster of illustrious poets arose in 
the court of Yikramadityn, whose works formed 
the third era of Sungskrit literature. The Poorans 
are evidently more modern, and wore composed to 
support the various religious sects as they acquir- 
ed' a predominance in the country. The date of 
the earliest Pooran we are unable to fix ; but the 
latest, cannot .be more than five hundred years old. 
If it he asked whether the Sungskrit was ever a 
spoken language, the answer is, that this is far 
more likely than that it was not. Men speak be- 
fore they write ; and though some languages, like 
the Latin, have ceased to be used in speech, it is 
difficult to conceive of a language which never was 
spoken. Ordinary Sungskrit may be as easily used 
fur conversation by one familiar witli it from his 
cradle, as any other language ; it is the elaborate 
Sungskrit, in which a siugle sentence -sometimes 
eoutaii s a ’hundred and fifty compounds, which 
can never have been adapted for the objects of 
speech. . 

The Religion -of India, is another branch of en- 
quiry of the highest historical- importance. But 
we perceive in the annals of this country such a 
succession of creeds, that the mind is bewildered 
in attempting to fix the various religious eras 
with- any consistency. The religion of the abori- 
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g’mes, which preceded that of the Vedas, has been 
driven from the plains, and is now professed only 
by a number of rude mountain tribes. The re- 
ligion of the Vedas, which once pervaded tlxe coun- 
try, is obsolete. The worship of Brumha has dis- 
appeared. The religion of the Boodhists has 
been driven from the country to Ceylon, and the 
empires in the farther East. The creed of the 
Jains is confined to but a small remnant of disci- 
ples. The worship of Vishnoo, and especially of 
his representative Krishna, and that of Shiva, in- 
troduced in more recent times, is now predomi- 
nant throughout India, except where, in Bengal, 
it meets the still more modern religion of Choitu- 
nya. 

The worship inculcated in the Vedas was the 
earliest form of the Hindoo religion which pre- 
vailed iu India. It was doubtless introduced by a 
body of priests who came across the Indus from 
the West, either in the train of a conqueror, or 
for the purposo of making' proselytes. The Vedas 
are the stnirce of the religion, but not of the pre- 
sent idolatry of the Hindoos. The divinities invok- 
ed in those works are personifications of natural 
objects, and may be reduced to three ; Eire, Air, ' 
and the Sun ; and these were only particular mani- 
festations ‘of the one Original Being. The Vedas 
consist chiefly of hymns, prayers and precepts, 
which were at first preserved by oral tradition. 
Each priest taught the Sootras by word of mouth 
to his disciples, till the time of Krishna Dwipa- 
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yuna Vyas, of the royal lineage of India, who 
employed four learned bralimuns to reduce them 
to order ; and they compiled the four Vedas. These 
sacred boohs are called Sroolce, or that which was 
heard ; which shews that they had been transmit- 
ted down orally for many centuries. In tho Ve- 
das there is no trace of the legends peculiar to 
those who worship Krishna and the Linga. In 
no part of those works — except in the latter sec- 
tions of the Uthumz Veda, which is esteemed 
spurious, — is the slighte;t vestige discovered of the 
worship of Kama, and Krishna, as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnoo. A great proportion of what the 
V edas teach has become obsolete. Other religious 
precepts, and ceremonies of modern origin, have 
been substituted for it. A ritual founded on the 
Poorans, and customs from the impure Tuntras, 
have antiquated the ancient creed. The worship 
of Hama and Krishna and Shiva has replaced 
that of the elements and the planets ; and in a 
country which still reckons its attachment to the 
Vedas as its highest glory, the man who should 
follow the precepts of. that early creed, would bo 
deemed an infidel. Next to the religion of the 
Vedas, may possibly be placed the worship of Brum- 
ha ; which, like the other, was almost .exclusively' 
spiritual. To this succeeded the deification of he- 
roes, with which the popular idolatry may be said 
to have commenced ; and this religion was fixed bv 
the two great epic poems of the Ramayun and the 
Mubabharut. Perhaps the ^religion of Boodh and 
B 
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of the Jains may have come nest, though thid 
it is not easy to prove. The pantheon of gods 
and goddesses, was formed into a' regular system 
by the brahmans after they had superseded the 
Vedas, and expelled the religion of Buodh from 
the country . 


CHAP. II. 

The solar and lunar races —ikswakoo — 

RAMA AND KAYUXA — rCRSOORAMA — SAGUU — 

the. nrTT-six tribes or the xadoos— the 

VEDAS — THE INSTITUTES OE MDNOO — THE GREAT 

I 

V/AR — KRISHNA AND THE l’ANDOOS — JUEASUN- 
DHA — THE 'WANDERINGS OE TOODISTIIEER AND 
HIS BRETHREN — THE El ELD OE ICOOROO-KSHE. 
TRA— BULU RAMA — EARLY CHARACTER OE THE . 
HINDOOS, s 

The Hindoo Annals describe two races of kings 
as having -reigned in India from the remotest an- 
tiquity ; the race of the Sun, and that of the Moon. 
Ikswakoo, the parent of the solar race, the son of 
Mnnoo, is represented as the first king who mov- 
ed eastward, and established a kingdom in India. 
He is supposed to have founded Uyodhya, the mo- 
dern Oude, which continued for many ages to be 
the capital of the Solar race. Boodh was the next 
emigrant, who marrying Ella, a relative of Ikswa- 
koo, established the Lunar race in India,- of which 
the capital, either in hi3 days or immediately 
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after, was Prnyag, the modera Allahabad. The 
fact that the capital cities of the two primitive 
races were situated within so short a distance of 
each other, serves to shew, that the dominion of 
these early sovereigns could not have been very 
extensive. 

Fifty-seven princes are represented as having 
occupied the throne of Oude from Ikswakoo to 
Bama. It is a happy circumstance, that the Hin- 
doo poets while they have augmented the years of 
each reign, in some instances to more than ten 
thousand years, have left the number of reigns 
without addition. In fact, the roj*al genealogies 
appear to be the only documents which have reach- 
ed us without much alteration ; and they afford 
the best materials, from which to form a credible 
narrative of the early history of India. The ad- , 
vent of Ikswakoo is generally fixed by European 
chronologists about 2000 or 2200 years before the 
Christian era ; and it is usual to assign to the fifty- 
seven priuces who succeeded him before the ap- 
pearance of Bama, about a thousand years. Though 
there is some discrepancy in the calculations of 
different individuals, yet the most unbiassed sup- 
position gives the year B. C. 1200 for the date of 
Earns, the earliest of the Hindoo sovereigns of 
whom we have any record’ bordering on credibility 
'Bentley, who made the astronomy of the Hindoos 
his particular study, after a careful examination of 
the horoscope of Rama, as given by V^lmeeki, 
fixes the era of his birth in the year 961 B. C. 
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but it is impossible to avoid a discordance of opi- 
nion on tlie early chronology of India, as the dates 
given in the Hindoo shastras, are either fabulous 
or irreconcilable. 

/ Rama, the earliest hero of India, whose martial 
exploits, immortalized in the Epic of YalmerJu, 
have been the theme of a hundred poets, was the 
ornament of the solar race. He was the son of 
Dushurutba, king of Oude. At an early age he 
was married to the daughter of the king of Mitki- 
la, the other branch of the solar line, and through 
the intrigues of his mother-in-law was obliged ulti- 
mately to retire with his bride into the forest ; from 
whence, Ravuna, the king of Singula-dweepa, or 
Ceylon, is said to have carried her oft' to his capital. 
Rama armed his own subjects, and borrowing aid 
of the monarchs in the Deccan, proceeded towards 
the residence of the ravisher, threw a causeway 
across the arm of the sea which separates Ceylon 
from the main land, took the island, and, after 
putting Ravuna to death, recovered his wife. This 
appears to have been the most valiant exploit 'of 
that early age ; but as events become indistinct 
through distance of. time, just as the landscape of 
mountains becomes hazy through distance of space, 
it is difficult for us to distinguish the truth from 
lire fable of this great enterprise. The grand des- 
criptions of the poet would lead to the supposi- 
tion that the king of Oude was at the time so- 
vereign of all India ; but the facts given in the 
Ramayun shew that the dominions of Rama were 
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very circumscribed.'. At four days’ distance from 
Oude, lay the capital of the independent sovereign 
of Mithila. "We are also told that among the 
foreign sovereigns invited by Dushurutha, the fa- 
ther of Rama, to the magnificent sacrifice of the 
horse, was the king of Kasheo or Benares, whose 
capital ’was not a hundred and fifty miles from 
Oude. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to con- 
clude that, whatever may have been the heroism 
of Earner, his paternal dominions were very limit- 
ed, and that the lasting celebrity of his name is to 
be attributed, not so much to the extent of his 
power, as to the genius of Valmeeki. Ho is re- 
presented in the Ramayun as an incarnation of 
the Deity, a compliment which the Hindoo poets 
often pay their hero ; and this rendered it neces- 
sary to describe his enemy as a demon, for gods 
disdain to fight with men. These, however, arc 
poetical exaggerations ; all bards, in all ages — the 
present excepted — have adopted the same extra- 
vagance of fiction. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that the army 
of Rama is reported to have passed through Dun- 
duk-arunyfr, or the wild forest of the Deccan, which 
terminated on the banks of tbe Cavery. This 
forest .is described as the abodo both of the moo- 
nees and rishees, and of bears and monkeys, that 
is, of beings living almost in a state of nature. 
Crossing that river the army entered on Junus- 
than, or the abode of men. This region formed 
the continental possessions of Rayun<r, the so- 
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vereign of Ceylon, ■whose territories appear to have 
been inhabited by a race farther advanced in the 
arts than tlie subjects of Kama ; and this the poets 
ascribe to demoniacal power. Perhaps farther re- 
searches may shew’ that the extreme south of In- 
dia was occupied, in that early age, by emigrants 
who approached it by sea, and brought with them 
the arts of civilization, which were then unknown 
in the northern part of India. 

The lunar race, as before mentioned, was esta- 
blished by Boodh, an emigrant from Indo-Scytkia, 
the cradle of the Hindoos. While the solar race 
was perpetuated in two lines, and was confined to 
the insignificant kingdoms of Oude and Mitkila, or 
Tirhoot, the lunar race, of which Boodh was the 
progenitor, expanded into fifty-six branches, and 
filled nearly the whole of Northern India. The 
solar line appears to have adhered to that form of 
mythology which has at length become predomi- 
nant in India, of which it is the vital principle, 
that the hrahmun is above the gods ; while the 
lunar race appears from the very beginning to have 
professed the creed of Boodh, and never to have- 
admitted ' the tbeogony of the brahmuns. From 
various facts mentioned in the two great epic 
poems, it would appear that in the early ages of 
Hindooism, the kshetriyas and the brahmuns were 
involved in many blood}' struggles for superiority. 
Some generations before P.anii7, there arose a 
mighty hero among the solar kings, called Pur- 
soorama, who is said to have nearly exterminated 
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the 'kshetrij'as, and to Lave given the Lrali muni - 
cal tribe a considerable ascendancy in Northern 
Hindoosthan ; and the bralimuns as a reward for 
his services, honoured him with the title of a 
‘ dhurma uvutar,’ or an incarnation of tho Deity, 
a term which is now daily applied to every bene- 
-factor. 

The kshetriyas, however, appear soon to have 
recovered their strength, and to have driven S a* 
gur, one of the ancestors of Kamo, the sea king 
of India, into the Himaluye mountains. The ac- 
tions of that early age are so mystified, that it 
seems impossible to deduce any consistent narra- 
tive from them. But from collateral notices, we 
are led to conclude that Sagur, from whom ihe 
sea takes its nanie, was a powerful monarch, who 
did wonders on the ocean with his fleet. We'know 
that Hindooism was diffused at an early age 
among the Eastern Islands ■ and tluit though it has 
been exterminated in- every other island by the 
Moosnlmans, it still preserves its ascendancy in 
Bali, near Java. In this little island the majori- 
ty of the inhabitants are Hindoos, who worship 
Hindoo images, form Hindoo processions, have a 
brnhmunical priesthood, and burn their widows 
on the funeral pile. In this island, among other 
gods, Sagur is worshipped as the god of the ocean > 
and the supposition is not therefore improbable, 
'that it was in the days of Sagur, that the arms 
and religion of Hindooism were first carried across 
the ocean to the islands of the East, although there 
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is no temple iu those islands, the date of which 
extends beyond the eighth century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

The great grandson of Boodh, Yujatee, had 
three sons, Ooroo, Pooroo, and Yadoo : the first 
had no celebrity. The Pooroos multiplied in the 
land j and of their descendants, Husti, about five 
hundred years before the great war, founded Hus- 
tinapoor. Prom Pooroo descended both Jurasun- 
dha, king of Muguda, and the Pandoos, the chief 
actors in the great war. Of the Yadoos, the most 
renowned descendants were Krishna and his bro- 
ther Buludeva, or Buluraina, the contemporary of 
Yoodistheer. 'The chronology of the lunar, is even 
more obscure tlniu that of Ibo solar race. . While 
we have fifty-seven reigns from Ikswakoo to Rama, 
we hdvc only forty- six from the founder of the 
lunar race to the era of the Pandoos. This would 
make Krishna and Yoodistheer earlier than Rama 
by nearly two hundred years, which is not possi- 
ble. Some of the most eminent oriental scholars 
suppose, that several reigns must have been .omit- 
ted ; and it is the general opinion, founded upon 
the best comparison of dates, that the great war 
occurred about 1,100 year3 before the Christian era, 
or witbiu a hundred years after the age /of Hama. 
This date, however, is rendered suspicious by a 
statement in- the Muhabharut, that when this great 
event took place, Oude had fallen from its high 
estate, and Kuuouj had risen upon its ruins. We 
should therefore allow a sufficient interval between 
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the age of Kama- and Krishna, for the decay of one 
capital, and the growth of the other. Bentley, who 
has carefully examined the calculations of Gurga, 
the .greatest astronomer of his age, the preceptor 
of the Pandoos, states that the great war, the 
theme of the Muhabharut, did not take place be- 
fore the year B. C. 575. We have no means of re- 
conciling these differences. 

' Before we refer to the great war, we ought to 
notice that a little preceding it, the Vedas were 
collected and arranged in their present form by 
Vyasa, who, though tho base-born son of a fisher- 
woman, was on the father’s side of the regal race 
of Pooroo, and the preceptor of the royal family. 
He called to fus aid four of the greatest pundits 
of the ago, Poilcr, Yoisumpayuna, Joymini, and 
Scomuntoo, and, with thpir assistance, gave these 
celebrated books the form they now possess. Per- 
haps it would not be improper to refer to this pe- 
riod also the collection of the Law's of Munoo. 
That they were not written by Munoo, is declared 
in the first chapter of the digest. As the Vedas 
were a collection of the religious precepts which 
had been ‘ heard,' or received by tradition, proba- 
bly tho work which passes under the name of Mu- 
noo, consisted of those legal precepts, the unwrit- 
ten, the common law, which had been •* remember- 
ed from generation to generation, and which, in 
order to give them the highest sanction, were said 
to have been derived from Munoo, the parent pf 
the Hindoos. ' ■ 
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We now come to the period of the Great War, 
that mighty event, of which more than twenty. five 
centuries have not been able to efface the remem- 
brance, and with which the Hindoos' of the pre- 
sent day are far more familiar than with the nar- 
rative of those battles through which India has, 
within the last seventy years, been subjugated to 
a distant and foreign race. The events of this war 
are among the chief of those exploits of the heroic 
age, which in India, as elsewhere, form the unfad- 
ing recollections of the past, and of which the in- 
terest survives the revolutions of empire, the 
change of dynastios, and the mutation of religious 
creeds. At the period of this struggle, we find the 
solar race confined to its narrow strip of land be- 
tween the mountains and the Ganges ; and the 
Yadoo race spread over the whole surface of the 
country. Among the most celebrated of this stock, 
were Jurasundhn, the sovereign of hlugudo ; the 
family of Kungsre, ruling in Mutboora, the capital 
of the Sooraseiii, mentioned both in the Grecian 
'and the Hindoo annals; and the Pooroos ruling 
at Hustinapoor. These were the chief actors in 
this great movement, which shook the whole of 
Northern India to its 'centre. Kangs#, the king 
of Muthoora, had married the daughter of Jura- 
sundba, the powerful king of Jfnguda, who reckon- 
ed many sovereigns among Ms allies, and among 
them the powerful king of the Yuvuns. V Though, 
'we are unable to discover what king is thus re. : 
ferred to, yet the fact affords a strong proof that in® 
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all ages, fcbo kings and rulers of the country lying 
west of the Indus, have possessed influence, if not 
sovereignty, in India. Krishna, of the royal race 
of Yadoo, put Kungsa to death, and usurped his 
throne. Jurasuudha, to avenge his death, marched 
against Muthoora, which he is said to have be- 
sieged eighteen times. It was at length taken ; 
and Krishna and his followers fled to the sea coast, 
and founded Dwarka. The obstinacy of this de- 
fence will not appear incredible, when we remem- 
ber the well known bravery of the Sooraseni, res- 
pecting whom Munoo directs that the van in battle 
should always he assigned to them. 

Yichitra, the son of Santuuer, the king of Rus- 
tinapoor, had no male issue, but two legitimate 
daughters, and one, Pandea, who was illegitimate. 
Vyasff, the gooroo, or spiritual guide, of the royal 
family, the son of Santana, had by Pandea, his 
own niece and spiritual daughter, a son called Pan- 
doo, who succeeded to his grandfather’s throne. 
Paudoo married Koontee, the sister of Bosoodeva, 
the aunt of Krishna and Bulurama. Of her were 
born five sons, called the five Pandoos, Yoodis- 
theer, Bheem, Urjoon, Nukool, and Subudeva ; 
thoiigh some accounts state that the two latter 
were the offspring of another wife. ,V* The Hindoo 
legends state, that through the sins of a former 
birth, Koontee was barren, till she propitiated the 
gods by a charm j and that the five Pandoos were 
the children, not of Pandoo, but of the celestials. 
Doubtless there was some irregularity in the royal 
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family, which was, as usual, concealed by attribut- 
ing the illegitimate offspring of Koontee to super- 
natural agency. 

'* We are also informed in the Hindoo shastras, 

v 

that Vyasff, above named, had by liis other niece 
Umbceka, the sister of Pandea, a son, Dhrituras- 
tra, who was blind. On the death of Pandoo, 
Dhriturastra, . being incapable of succeeding to the 
throno through his blindness, is said to have pass- 
ed by his own son Dooryudhuncr, and to have plac- 
ed Toodistheer, his nephew, on the throne of Hus- 
tinapoor. According to other writers, Dooryu- 
dhuua seized the sceptre. The family broils a- 
mong the cousins german rose to , such a pitch, 
that the five brothers forsook the country and re- 
tired towards’ the Indus. Just at this time, the 
chivalry of India was hastening to Kumpil-nugur, 
to compete for the hand of Droopudee, the daughter 
of tbo king of 'the Punjab, also of the Tadoo race, 
which was to be the reward of the most valorous. 
Urjoon’s-bow bore off the prize, and the princess 
became the wife in common of the five brothers, a 
fact which the Hindoo writers have been anxious 
to veil over, but which only serves to strengthen 
the supposition that the Yadoos came originally 
from Scythia, where this practice is represented as 
having been common. > „ 

The renown of the five brothers spread far and 
wide through Urjoon’s victory, and Dhriturastrcr 
recalled them to Hustinapoor ; where, to prevent 
feuds he divided the kingdom between his son 
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Dooryudhuna and bis five nephews. Hustinapoor 
was assigned to Dooryudhuna. Yoodistheer fixed 
his capital at a little distance, at Indrnprustha ; 
aud it soon began to rival the older metropolis in 
splendour. Yoodistheer daily increased in strength, 
and at length, in the pride of his heart, determin- 
ed to celebrate the Uswamedha, the sacrifice of 
the horse, a Scythic rite, never performed but by 
the most .powerful sovereign in India. It has been 
conjectured that this sacrifice implied the posses- 
sion of paramount authority. In appears to have 
roused the jealousy of Jurasundiict, the great king 
of Muguda, with whose pretensions to the su- 
preme authority in India it interfered. Krishna is 
supposed to have takeu advantage of this circum- 
stance to prevail ou Yoodistheer to entrust him 
with an army for the destruction of his old ene- 
my, Jurasundha. Accompanied by Bbeem and 
Krjoon, he led his troops by the circuitous route 
of the mountains, and came down unawares upon 
the capital of Muguda. Jurasundha, though taken 
by surprise, maintained the conflict with great 
valour for three days, but was at length slaiD by 
Bheem, though some affirm that lie was sawn asun- 
der by Krishna and his brother Buluramrr. 

Tho preparations for the sacrifice of the horse 
meanwhile 'proceeded iu the palace of Yoodistheer, 
and all the sovereigns in ■ the north of India were 
invited to assist at it. The hearts of tho Kooroos, 
the elder branch of the royal family, burned with 
indignation at this .proud assumption of dignity; 
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aad Dooryudhana, unable to prevent it by force, 
bad recourse to artifice. Knowing Yoodistlieer’s 
propensity to gatnbliug, he engaged him deep in 
play, and led him on from stake to stake to pledge 
first his wife and then his kingdom, both of which 
he lost in one throw, and obliged him to go into 
exile for the period of twelve years. Yoodisiiieer, 
and his four brothers, with Krishna, and Buludeva, 
wandered through various parts of India, perform- 
ing feats of valour, and leaving in every province 
some memorial of their chivalrous adventures. At 
the close of the period fixed for their exile, they 
returned to the banka of the Jumna, and Yoodis- 
theer demanded liis share of the kingdom. Douvyu- 
dhuna treated the request with scorn, and declar- 
ed that he should not have' as much of the soil as 
the point of a needle could cover. There remained 
therefore no alternative but that of deciding the 
question by battle. 

'In this great battle, fought on the plains of Koo- 
roo-kshetra, (where, in after times, the lasc Hindoo 
mouarch was defeated by the Moosulman invaders, ■ 
all the fifey-six royal tribes of the Yadoo race were 
ranged on the one side or the other. Yoodistheer 
and his brethren had made many friends during 
their exile, -and were in no want of powerful auxi- 
liaries. Every chief of note from the Himaluya 
to the ocean, gathered his forces for this mighty 
struggle. The battle lasted, it is said, eighteen 
days ; the slaughter on both sides was prodigious. 
Uooryudhuna was at length slain, and victory ae- 
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ckred for Yoodistheor. * But when lie perceived 
the field of battle strewed with the bodies of hia 
friends and his foes, descended from one common 
ancestry, and slaughtered in this civil strife, lie 
became disgusted with the world, and determined 
to retire from itr. He entered Bustinapoor, per- 
formed the funeral obsequies of his relative and 
rival Dooryudhuna, and placing Purikshita, the 
grandson of Urjoon, on the throne of Indru- 
prustha, retired with Krishna and Buludeva to 
Dwarka. The battle had exhausted their strength, 
and they were soon after attacked by the forest 
Bheels, one of whom put Krishna to death, at the 
fountain of the lotus. Yoodistheer determined 
no longer to remain in India, aDd with Buludeva, 
passed by Sinde up to the Himaluya mountains, 
where the Hindoo historians, losing sight of them, 
affirm that they ascended into heaven. But there 
is greater reason to suppose that they crossed Za- 
bulisthau into Indo-Scythia, the cradle of their 
family, and founded some one of the dynasties, 
which, in subsequent ages, poured itself down 
again on the plains of India. \ 

y 

These two events, the expedition of Earns and 
the battle of Kooroo-kshetra, are the greatest on 
record iu the annals of the solar and lunar dynas- 
ties. They have been immortalized in' the’ two 
noblest poems of which Hindoo literature can 
boast. Through the genius of poetry, the me- 
mory of these great achievements has been kept 
alive for more than twenty centuries. The author 
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of the Karuayun, which describes the battles of 
Kama and Kavuna, was Valmeeld, whom his grate- 
ful countrymen have crowned with the wreath of ■ 
immortality, as they rank him among those who 
ever live. He is said to have written his poem by 
way of prophecy before the birth of his hero ; but 
this is evidently a fable. He probably flourished 
about the third century before the Christiau era ; 
indeed from the description he has left of his own 
horoscope, it does not appear possible to assign 
him an earlier age. The writer of the Mubabha- 
rut, reckoned by some a fifth Veda, was Vyasa, 
who has been confounded— perhaps ignorantly, 
perhaps by way of flattery — with the royal Vyasa 
who arranged the Vedas. This, however, it is im- 
possible to credit, for Veda Vyasa was the grand- 
father of the heroes of Kooroo-kshetra. From the 
terms in which he describes the Yuvun TJsoor- 
wbo fought against Krishna, it is natural to con- 
clude that his great poem must have been written 
after the invasion of India by Alexander the Great. 
It is difficult to substantiate the era of the poem, 
as we are told by the Hindoo writers that a Vya- 
sa appears in every age ; but there is good reason 
„ to believe that these two great poets were contem- 
porary ; nor would it appear strange, if the cele- 
bration of the solar line by Yalmeeki, should have 
kindled a desire in Vyasa to immortalize the no- 
blest achievements of the lunar race. These poems 
fixed the Sungskrit language; aud through them, 
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doubtless, was tlie worship of heroes established in 
the creed of India. 

Krishna, after his death, was deified. "We have 
no means of discovering the date of this event. 
The Muhabharut, to which he owes his celebrity, 
must have contributed in no small degree to fix the 
popular belief of his divinity. The worship of 
Krishna now spread throughout India, is perhaps 
mere modern than that of any other god ; indeed 
the Brumba Vivurta Pooran, the sole object of 
which is to elevate Krishna, was written, as its in- 
ternal evidence shews, after the Moosulman invasion, 
and not above four hundred years ago. 

Bulurama, or "Buludeva, the Hercules of India, is 
said to have erected a kingdom at Patalipootra, and 
tn have founded that city on the banks of the 
Gauges. It afterwards rose to great eminence, and 
became one of the most magnificent cities in India ; 
hilt it has been so completely obliterated that its 
very site is a matter of dispute. It appears, how- 
ever, more than probable, that it was situated a 
little below the junction of the Soane and the 
Ganges, not far from the spot on which' the modern 
city of Patna has been erected. The foundation of 
two other cities is also ascribed to Buludeva, 
Huhnvelipoor_ in the Carnatic, and- Bali poor in 
Beder. If these cities owe their origin to this deified 
hero, they were probably founded during the period 
in which he accompanied tbo Pandoos in their wan- 
derings through India. 

The annals and chronology of India, between the 
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era of tlie Great War and the age of Muhunund(r, 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great, are very 
obscure ; and it is impossible to put together the 
unconnected facts so as to form any satisfactory 
history. While the posterity of Purikshito, the 
grandson of Urjoon, reigned in Indruprusthrg the 
descendants of Jurasundha, appear to have occupied 
the throne of Mugudar. The sliastms mention 
twenty- three descendants between Jurasundlm and 
Ilepoonjuyr, the last of his race, who was put to 
death by his minister Sonufo?, by whom the throne 
was usurped. It is not within the scope of so brief 
a survey of Indian History, to treat of the antiqui- 
ties of the country, upon which the most profound 
scholars are divided hi opinion. We, therefore, 
gladly abandon these live or six centuries, whether 
less or more, to conjecture, and turn to events in 
Indian history in which we have the light of Gre : 
cian history to illuminate our path. 

The Moosulman aunals state that from the ear- 
liest antiquity the Persians had not only obtained a 
lodgment in the provinces east of the Indus, but 
had made extensive conquests far into the conn-, 
try. These accounts however refer to a period so 
remote as to be altogether beyond the reach of so- 
ber history ; and we can therefore make no farther 
use of them than to shew, that from the remotest 
period, India has never been absolutely indepen- 
dent. The shastras make the Indus the boundary 
of the Hindoo creed, and forbid any Hindoo to 
cross it ; but neither the shasfcrcs nor the Hindoo 
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sovereigns have been able to prevent tbe nations 
of tbe west crossing that river to invade India. In- 
deed, when we consider that tbe Hindoos them- 
selves sprung from Scythia, it is easy to imagine 
that other tribes, growing up in the same soil, 
would not fail to follow their track into India ; and 
we have evidence that, to a very late period, the 
Hindoos crossed the Indus, and made reprisals 
upon their enemies. The prohibition to cross the 
A thick, • or to proceed to sen, is of modern origin. 
In more ancient times, before the brahmans sub- 
dued the kshetriyns and expelled the Boodhists, 
tiie Hindoos were a martial and enterprising peo- 
ple. It was then probably that they crossed the 
Attuck, and invaded Scythia ; and also proceeded 
by sea to the Eastern Islands, and spread their 
faith through the Archipelago. It is in compara- 
tively modern times that the Hindoo, the victim 
of a debasing superstition, Las lost bis national 
spirit, and fears to pass beyond the limits of bis 
own country, lest he should be contaminated by 
association with men of other creeds. 


Cl 
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CHAP. III. 

Invasion of damns — peculiarities of the Hin- 
doos IN HIS TIME — THE INVASION OF THE TAE> 
SIIAIC. Oil SERPENT RACE — GOL’TUMA— THE ROOD- 
HIST RELIGION— THE EOODIIIST CAUSE — CHA- 
RACTER OF THE BOODHIST INSTITUTIONS — THE 
ARRIVAL OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT — HIS VIC- 
TORY OVER PORUS — THE MUTINY OF ALEXAN- 
DER’S TROOPS — IIIS RETURN — PECULIAR FEA- 
TURES OF THE HINDOO CHARACTER IN THE DAYS 
OF ALEXANDER. 

The first expedition into India from the West, 
of which we have any authentic record, was that 
of Darius, Hing of Persia. He ascended the throne 
of Cyrus in the year B. C. 5 IS, and extended his 
conquests from the Grecian seas .to the hanks of 
the Indus. Hot satisfied with this magnificent 
empire, he determined to add India to his domi- 
nions, of -tho wealth and resources of which he had 
received very magnificent accounts. As a prelimi- 
nary step he directed his admiral Scylax to con- 
struct a flotilla in the higher regions of the Indus^ 
and to move down the stream till he reached the 
sea. Scylax, though eventually successful, met 
with so many obstacles, that he was thirty months 
in conducting his fleet from the point cf embarka- 
tion to the ocean. His glowing description of 
the richness of the country through which he 
gassed, determined Darius to attempt its' con- 
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quest. He entered the country with a largo army, 
and, carrying every thing before him, annexed the 
provinces bordering on the Indus to his empire. 
The extent of his conquests we have no means of 
determining ; but we gather that the Indian pro- 
vince of the Persian empire must have been very 
extensive, since it was esteemed more valuable 
than any other satrapy. This single province fur- 
nished one-third of the revenues of the whole em- 
pire ; and it is a singular fact, that while the tri- 
bute from the provinces west of the Indus was 
paid in silver, that from India was delivered in 
gold. Herodotus, the father of Grecian History, 
detailing the information which had been derived 
from the generals of Darius, says, that the natives 
of India who lived to the southward, and whom the 
Persian conquests did not reach, were of black 
complexions ; that they killed no animals, but con- 
tented themselves with the food which the fruits 
of the earth yielded ; that they lived chiefly on 
rice, exposed to death those who were deemed too 
ill to recover, possessed a breed of small horses, 
and manufactured the cotton of the country into 
clothing. The Indians, whom this description em- 
braces, were doubtless those of the Gangetic pro- 
vinces ; and we have thus a proof that tire peculi- 
arities which distinguish India at the present time, 
were equally conspicuous twenty-three centuries 
ago. 

It appears that about six centuries before the 
Christian era, perhaps a little earlier than the in- 
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vasion of Darius, a new race from tlie teeming lrive 
of Scythia, crossed thl Indus, and, entering India, 
made the most extensive conquests. At the same 
period another swarm of Scythians, possibly from 
the same stock, poured down upon the north of 
Europe and settled in Scandinavia. It is possible 
that we may ascribe to this simultaneous emigra- 
tion east and west from the same region, the affi- 
nity of customs and manners which marks the 
Scandinavians and the Scythian settlers in India, 
more particularly as it regards the rite of female 
immolation, which as it is said to have formerly 
existed in the barbarous ages in the north of Eu- 
rope, we may almost suppose to have been intro- 
duced by the Scythians into India at this period ; 
but this is mere conjecture. The Scythian emigrants 
were called the race of the Takshak, or the serpent, 
because, as is supposed, they had a serpent for 
their national emblem. Led by their chief Sehes- 
nag, they probably overran Northern India, and be- 
came incorporated by degrees with the tribes which 
had preceded them. They subdued the Mugud« 
empire, the throne of which was filled by a Nag 
or serpent dynasty for ten generations. They- ap- 
pear to have been of the Boodhist. creed. Many 
memorials' exist iu the sh^stras, of the bloody wars 
in which the Hindoos were engaged with these 
foreigners, who are described as snakes and demons. 
Of the Mugudfl. Takshak dynasty, was Mukanun- 
d whom we find seated on the throne at Pali- 
botjira, when Alexander the Great entered upon 
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the conquest of India. He is described by the 
Grecian historiaus as the King of the Prasii, or of 
the East. 

It was about the period of the invasion of Da- 
rius. according to the received opinion, but ac- 
cording to others, a century later, that Goutumn 
gave a fixed character to the religion which passes 
under the name of Boodh. It is probable that 
the fifty-six tribes of the Yadoos, and in fact the 
whole of the lunar race, had continued from time 
immemorial to profess the religion of Boodli, 
which was perhaps founded on the Vedes, and was 
distinguished from the moro modern religion of 
the brahmuns and tho Poorans. Goutunm, who 
is reckoned the seventh Boodh, appears to have 
matured the institutions of the Boodhist creed. 
He was born in the kingdom of Mugudcr, or South 
Debar, and his head quarters were at Gya. It has 
been usual to assign his birth to the year 510 B. 
C. but according to the annals of the Tibetians, 
who profess this creed, he must have been born in 
the year 450 B. C. There i3 also some discrepan- 
cy regarding the place of his birth. The Chinese, 
Siamese, Japanese, and other nations to the East- 
ward, who follow this religion, say that he was 
born in Mugudo ; and the Burmese ambassadors 
who lately -proceeded to the Western ■ Provinces 
to pay their respects to Lord William Bentinck, 
stopped at Boodh Gya to offer their adorations at 
the original shrine of their patriarch. But the 
Tibetian annals maintain that he was born at Ku- 
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pilavusta, a city of Kosul, or Oude. This discre- 
pancy may be reconciled by the supposition, that 
at the time of his appearance, the kingdom of 
Mugudn embraced nearly the whole of the nor- 
thern region, and that the little sovereignty of the 
solar race in Oude, was also included in its domi- 
nions. It may be sufficient, therefore, to state, 
that Goutuma was born in the empire of klugu- 
d a, and that the name of Boodh, the progenitor of 
the lunar race, was assigned to him by way of dis- 
tinction. At the period of his advent, the reli- 
gion of Boodh was predominant in Northern In- 
dia. while the creed of the brabmuns, which even- 
tually spread throughout Hindoosthan, appears to 
have been confined to the small, and perhaps de- 
pendent, kingdom of ICunouj. That the Boodhist 
creed was most extensively diffused through In- 
dia appears to be confirmed by the fact, that the 
eaves of Ellora were originally consecrated to this 
worship. Those caves could. have been construct- 
ed only' by powerful and wealthy kings of the 
Boodhist religion ; but there we find that to per- 
petuate the^ emblems of this creed, the solid rock 
was excavated, temples were formed with infinite 
labour, and the image of Boodh carved on the 
sides of the mountain by his royal disciples. In 
after ages, when the religion of Yishnoo and Shi- 
va had superseded that of Boodh, and his fol- 
lowers had been driven from the land by political 
violence, the caves were consecrated to the deities 
of the victorious faith ; and hence we find the gods 
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•and goddesses of the modern pantlieon, with their 
attendants, side bj’ side with the images of Boodh. 
It has been remarked, however, by those who have 
examined the caves in detail, that the images which 
represent the gods are far more exquisitely carv- 
ed than those which represent Boodh, and bespeak 
a later era of the art of sculpture. The origin of 
cave temples formed out of the rock, is, therefore, 
it would appear, to be ascribed to the followers of 
Boodh. 

The character of the Boodhist institutions was 
so opposite to that of the brabmuns, that we cease 
to wonder at the hostility manifested to them by 
the latter ; and can easily account for Yalmeeki’s 
placing a Boodhist on a level with a demon in 
the Bnmayun. The Boodhists rejected the whole of 
the brahmunical system of gods and goddesses, and 
adhered more closely to the spiritual worship of 
the Yedas. They repudiated the doctrine of castes. 
With them the priesthood was' not hereditary. In- 
deed the same rule appears to have prevailed in the 
purer ages, even among the brabmuns ; and Yish- 
wamitra was probably the last soodro who became 
a brahmun. The Boodhist priesthood formed a dis- 
tinct community, which was constantly replenish- 
ed from the secular rank, and was bound by a vow 
of celibacy. On the other hand, the hereditary 
priesthood of the brabmuns admitted no members 
from the lay classes ; and marriage was deemed al- 
most as essential as investiture with the poita. The 
highest object of a brahmun was to give birth to a 
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son who should perform his funeral rites. With 
these vide distinctions, it is not surprising that 
the brahmuns should have entertained for the 
Boodhists even greater hatred than that with which 
they had regarded the warrior tribe, their earlier 
rivals in secular power. And this hatred was per- 
haps inflamed by a view of their own insignifi- 
cance, when compared with the sovereigns of the 
Boodhist creed, whose sway extended throughout 
Northern India. It would appear as though the 
advent of Goutumra had given new life to the ani- 
mosity of the sects. The brahmunical religion, how- 
ever, from its gorgeous ceremonies, was far better- 
adapted to strike the vulgar imagination, than the 
simpler creed of the Boodhist ; and it probably 
continued to gain fresh proselytc.s, till the brah- 
muns found themselves sufficiently strong for the 
grand struggle which finally expelled the Boodhists 
from India, and made their rivals ‘lords of the as- 
cendant.’ 

Wo have mentioned above, that Darius, King of 
Persia, had annexed a large portion of Hindoos' 
than to the Persian empire, two centuries before 
Alexander, and imposed a heavy tribute on his In- 
dian subjects. We have no memorials to -shew whe- 
ther or not this distant province remained subject 
to that empire, when, like all oriental monarchies, 
it fell into a state of imbecility under its purple 
born princes ; but there is every reason to believe 
that it did continue an integral portion of it, till 
the Persian empire itself was dissolved by the vie- 
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tones of Alexander the Great, King of Hacedon, 
the greatest military genius of antiquity. Alexan- 
der, after having broken up the Persian empire 
with a handful of Grecian warriors, trained to the 
art of war by his father Philip, and perfected in 
it by bis own genius aud enterprises, arrived with 
his victorious legions on the banks of the In- 
dus. Some of the ancient historians have affirm- 
ed that he only came to take possession of the 
Indian provinces of the Persian empire, which, 
upon the death of Darius, had assumed indepen- 
dence. Hut Alexander required no such pretext 
to lead him across the Indus. It was his ambition 
to surpass tho exploits of his predecessors, and to 
carry his arms to the extremity of the globe ; and 
he would have invaded India, though the Persians 
had never possessed a foot of land in it. His 
troops Lad been engaged during the three preced- 
ing years in the severest military duty, and had 
suffered iucredible hardships iu their winter cam- 
paigns, amidst mountains covered with snow panel 
he now promised to reward their toils with the 
booty of India. Having subdued Cabul, iu all ages 
the key of Hindoosthau, he summoned the chiefs 
on both bauks of tho Indu3, to make their submis- 
sion, and at the same time sent a detachment of 
troops to throw a bridge across the Indus, while 
he himself was engaged in subduing the interven- 
ing country. He found the mountaineers on tbo 
higher Indus not deficient in valour ; but the skill 
and perseverance of his veterans overcame every 
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obstacle. At length he reached the banks of that 
river, and building a fleet of boats, floated down to 
Attuclf, where finding that the bridge was nearly 
complete, ho determined to enter Indirt at this 
point, the same by which all conquerors from the 
earliest dawn of history have invaded this country, 
till the English, masters of the ocean, approached 
it in their ships, and advanced from the opposite 
extremity to the conquest of India. Alexander 
was thirty years of age, when he crossed the In- 
dus. He had never engaged in a battle wliick'lie 
did not win, and never entered a country which he 
did not conquer. With all the ardour of youthful 
enterprise he crossed the bridge of Attuck, and 
entered the plains of India with an army of 
] 20,000 men. vTlie region to the east of the In- 
dus was at this time held by three sovereigns : 
Abissares, whose dominions lay among the moun- 
tains, probably these of Cashmere ; Taxiles, who 
ruled the country between the Iqdus and the Hy- 
daspes ; and Porus, probably Pooroo, of the race 
of the Pandoos, whose dominions stretched from 
that river eastward in the direction of Hustinapoor. 
Two princes named Porus are mentioned by the 
historians of Alexander, one of whom resided at 
Hustinapoor, while the other held dominion in the 
Punjab.; both were of the lunar race, Abissares 
sent, his brother with rich presents to conciliate 
Alexander. Taxiles joined the invader with the 
utmost cordiality, and entertained him and his 
whole army in his capital, Taxila, where Alexan- 
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der left his invalids and a sufficient force to resist 
any Reaction. Ho himself with the flower of his 
army • pushed on to the Ilydaspes, now called the 
Jelum, one of the rivers of the Punjab. The rains 
had already commenced ; the river was swollen, as 
all Indian rivers are during the rains ; it was a full , 
mile wide, and the waters rolled on impetuously. 
Porus with all his foi'ces lay encamped on the op- 
posite bank, determined to oppose the advance of 
his enemy. . Jlis troops were drawn up in admirable 
order, aud every where presented an impenetrable 
front to Alexander, who discovered the truth of 
what his modern rival in deeds and fame has ex- 
pressed, that no manoeuvre in war is more difficult 
than that of crossing a river. A long line of elm 
phaut3, well trained to war, was placed by Porus 
in frtnt of the stream, and no possible avenue was 
left uuguarded. Nothing could throw Porus off 
his guard ; whenever Alexander attempted to cross, 
he found the Hindoos ready to receive him. See- 
ing it impossible therefore to force a passage, be- 
cause his cavalry could not form in the presence 
of the elephants, he determined to cross the stream 
by stratagem. ^/Having discovered an island in the 
river about ten miles above his camp, he took ad- 
vantage of a Etormy night, when the wind, rain and 
thunder combined to drown all noise, and marched 
up with 11,000 veterans towards the island, Crossed 
over during the night, and landing by break of day 
on the eastern bank of the Hydaspes, drove in part 
of the advanced guard of Porus’s army. Intelli- 
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gence of this event was speedily conveyed to the 
Hindoo monarch, and he despatched hi3 son with a 
small body to repel what he considered merely a 
detachment of tho enemy’s troops. Cralerus with 
the main body of Alexander’s troops was drawn 
tip where the Grecian camp had been long esta- 
blished, and, by presenting a formidable front to 
Porus, contributed to strengthen his belief that 
the troops who had crossed over were but a small 
body. Porus’s eon however was soon hilled, and 
his troops were routed. The monarch was not long 
in learning from this catastrophe and from other 
information, that Alexander himself had landed, 
and lie proceeded to meet him, with 4000 horse 
and 30,000 foot, beside chariots and elephants, all, 
ns wc may suppose, of the lislietriyr? tribe, war- 
riors by birth and profession. He formed his line 
of battle with great skill. Alexander had with 
him, as wo have said, only 11,000 men : but they 
were voterans to a man, and, under such a com- 
mander, invincible. The battle raged long, and the 
field was obstinately disputed.}'. The troops of Porus 
fought like heroes • but nothing could withstand 
the impetuosity of Alexander’s cavalry. By two 
in the afternoon, the Hindoos had generally fled ; 
but Porus," mounted on the largest elephant still 
maintained the conflict. Alexander struck with 
his brft.veiy, and anxious to save his life, sent to 
beseech that he would surrender on honourable 
terms. To this he at length consented, and wan 
conducted to the presence of the victor, which he 
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entered with the utmost confidence ; nnd on being 
asked how lie wished to be treated, calmly replied, 
c As a King.’ Alexander was charmed with his 
free and noble demeanor, gave him bis freedom on 
the spot, and not only restored his kingdom, but 
enlarged it. Porus did not abuse the generosity 
of tho victor, but continued ever after his firm and 
faithful friend. p'The Hindoos in that early period 
of the Kulee yog a must have been a different race 
from those of subsequent times. Where, in tbc- 
present ace, shall we look for such courage, or for 
such fidelity, as that displayed by Porus ? 

Alexander, to maintain the passage of this river 
in future, ordered a city to bo built on either. bank. 
The country between the Hj’daspes and the Ace- 
sines, which was extremely populous, containing 
no fewer than thirty-five cities, was placed un- 
der the government of Porus. Alexander then 
crossed in succession the Acesines, or Chunab, and 
the Hyclraotes, or llaree. Beyond this last river, 
he heard of a tribe of Cathaians, who were pro- 
bably Tartars, settled in India, nnd who proposed 
to try their strength with him, at a place called 
Sangala. They were not subdued till after a very 
obstinate resistance. Sixteen thousand of them 
were slain, and seventy thousand made prisoners ; 
the rest fled into the mountains. 

Alexander now marched on till he reached the 
banks of the Hyphasis, the modern Sutlege, the 
present boundary between, the Seikh kingdom and 
the British empire. There he heard of the Gan- 
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gelic kingdom of Mugudu, the mighty sovereign 
of which could bring six hundred thousand foot in- 
to the field, with thirty fchous.md cavalry, and- nine 
thousand elephants. It is related by one historian 
that Ckundra Gooptc, who afterwards ascended 
the hlugudfi throne, visited the camp of Alexan- 
der, and gave offence by the freedom of his re- 
marks. From him also Alexander must have heard 
of the power of the empire, and of the splendour 
of its capital, Palibothra, said to have been nine 
miles in length. His ambition was kindled to plant 
his standard on the ramparts of this city, and he 
gave orders to break up his camp and cross the 
Sutlege. But his troops were worn out with 
wounds, fatigue aiid disease. The drenching rains, 
to which since their entry into India they had been 
exposed, had affected their spirits, as the Indian 
rains continue still to depress the spirits of all Eu- 
ropeans •, and they firmly refused to accompany 
Alexander any farther. He used by turns entrea- 
ty, menace and flatteiy, to induce them to advance, 
but could not shake their determination! Ho was 
obliged therefore to make this river the term of his 
conquests, and to return ; but on his departure ho 
erected twelve gigantic altars as monuments of his 
expedition. Baffled in his attempt to conquer all 
India, Alexander determined for the present to 
establish the river Indus as the boundary of his 
dominions ; and to survey this stream on his re- 
turn. He accordingly caused a fleet of boats to 
he built, and embarking his troops on the tribu- 
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rr.ry streams sailed down with all the martial pomp 
of a conqueror. In his progress through the pro- 
vinces of Jlooltan and W'utch he met with much 
opposition, and at the siege of one city was in im- 
minent danger of his life, through his own rash- 
ness. All opposition, however, vanished before hi-, 
genius, and the valour of his troops ; and he at 
length reached the estuary of the Indus. Tho 
views of Alexander were always large and compre- 
hensive, perhaps above those of any other charac- 
ter of antiquity. He had determined, if possible, 
to establish au extensive line of commerce between 
India, the rivers of Persia and the Red Sea. "With 
this view he built ports at the junction of tho In- 
dus with the sea, and fitted out a large fleet, which 
he entrusted to Mearcbus, with orders to sail to 
the mouth of the Euphrates. This voyage, which 
is now performed with ea=e and speed, even by an 
ordinary seaman, was in that age deemed one of 
the greatest exploits on record. Is earchus was com- 
pletely successful ; and if Alexander had lived, he 
would doubtless have made this voyage the basis 
of an extensive commercial system ; but within two 
years after his return from India, he caught a 
jungle fever in the marshes of Babylon, and died 
at the early age of thirty-two. There can bo little 
doubt that he had intended to return- to India 
with a fresh, army, and still less that, if bo had 
done so, he would have entirely subdued it. After 
having surmounted the barriers of the mountains 1 
and rivgm in the northwest, the conquest of the 
I> 
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champaign country would have presented few ob- 
stacles to his progress. If the liardy troops of Pores 
moreover had been unable to prevent his entrance 
into the country; the effeminate warriors of the 
Gangetic provinces could have offered bur a slight 
resistance. He made no permanent settlement nr 
the country, but he opened the way for his suc- 
cessors to do so; and though the history of the 
Grecian kingdom of Bactria is involved in much 
obscurity, we have sufficient data to determine 
that they conquered and possessed some of the 
finest provinces in the North of Hihdoosthan. 

From the narrative of those who accompanied 
Alexander, we have a description of the state and 
manners of its inhabitants in that early period 
The following particular.', selected from among 
others, will shew to those who are couversaut with 
India, how nearly the ancient inhabitants resem- 
bled the present. “ 1. The slender make of their 
bodies. 2. Their living on vegetable food. 3. Their 
distribution into seats and clashes : and the perpe- 
tuation of trades in families. 4. Carriages as early 
as at seven years of age ; and prohibition of mar- 
riage between different classes. 5 . The men wear- 
ing ear-rings, parti- coloured shoes and veils, cover- 
ing the head, and great part of the shoulders. G. 
Daubing their faces with colours. 7. The rule tbar. 
only the principal people should have umbrellas 
carried over them. 8. Two-handed swords, and bows 
dra .vu by the feet. 9. Their manner of taking ele- 
phants, the same as it; the present age. 10. The 
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manufacture of cotton of extraordinary whiteness 
i I . Monstrous ants ; by which the TtrniUcb , i r 
white ants- are meant, though exaggerated, it. 
Wooden houses, on the banks of large rivers, to 
be occasionally removed as the river changed in ms 
course. 13., The Tala tree, or Tal : a kind of palm 
14. The Banian or Birr tree, and the Indian de- 
votees sitting under them.” 

These peculiarities serve to shew that the Hin- 
doo economy which exists at the present time, was 
not very different from that which existed in the 
days of Alexander, twenty-one centuries ago. Fi- 
nally, it is worthy of note, that though the name 
of Alexander does not occur in any Hindoo work, 
which only shews how imperfect are the records 
which have reached us, his name was widely diffu— 
ed through Iudia by the Sioosuhnans. with whom 
he is esteemed a great hero. It was carried far 
and wide across the oceau with the current of .M;.- 
homedan couquests ; and the distant islander ot 
Java and Sumatra still sings the exploits of the 
mighty Iskander. , 
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CHAP. IV. 

JIUHANUNDA — CIIUNDRA-GOOPTA— -THE MORI DY- 
NASTY — SELEUCD3 AND M E G A STHXNES— THE B AC- 
THTAN KINGDOMS — THE M DOT'D A KINGS — TIIE 
AGNIKOOLAS — SUPREMACY ATTAINED BY THE 
BEAHHUNS — EXTENT OF THE PKDMURA DOMI- 
NIONS — BOODIIIST CAVES IN CEYLON — ELI.OJiA. 

MtrilAKUNDA, v.'lio is said, to have been of tbo 
Pruinura tribe, and of tbe Takshak race, was seat- 
ed on the throne of Mugndff, at Palibothra, when 
Alexander invaded India, and was prepared to meet 
him, as it is said, with an army of twenty thousand 
horse, and two hundred thousand foot, beside ele- 
phants ; but Ale.\Y..ider as before mentioned, was 
constrained through the mutiny of his troops to 
turn back from the banks of the Sutiege. 

. Muhauundc was assassinated by liis prime mi- 
nister, and is said to have been succeeded by his 
eight sons, who reigned conjointly for twelve 
years, to the year 315 of the Christian era. One 
of them was Chmidra Goophr, who was born of the 
wife of a barber, and though possessed of great ta- 
lents was despised by his legitimate brethren. One 
account states, that he was driven by them from 
Palibothra and wandered through various parts of 
Upper Hindooslban,' from whence he at length re- 
turned, aud by the aid of liis companion and mi- 
nister Chanukya, who put the royal family to 
death, was raised to the imperial throne. Other 
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accounts differ in the details, though not in the 
main outline, of this revolution. But all the nar- 
ratives of that age acree in stating, that the minis- 
ter Chanukya was so struck with remorse for the 
atrocity of his guilt, that he practised the severest 
penances to expiate it. The ‘ expiation of Chanu- 
kya’ became one of the most celebrated events of 
that period..^- It was embodied in legendary talcs ; 
it became the theme of poetry ; and the poets, in 
order to embellish their effusions, brought, as usu- 
al, the agency of the gods into the scene, and re- 
presented the atrocious crime of Chanukya as hav- 
ing formed the subject of conversation in the hea- 
ven of Indrar, where the mode of expiation was dis- 
cussed by the immortals, and revealed to the as- 
sassin by a babbling crow. 

Chundra Goopt« is said to have founded a new 
dynasty, that of Mori • an assertion which it is 
difficult to reconcile with the supposition that he 
was the son of Muhamuidn. But that he was of 
the Mori dynasty, whether lie established it or not, 
is a fact too well supported by' the concurrence of 
historians and poets, to admit of much doubt. In 
the Pooram he is described as, the descendant of 
Sehesnag, who led the Taksbak race into India 
from across the Indus, as we have stated, in the 
sixth or seventh century before Christ. He appears 
to have been a prince of extraordinary talent, and 
to have placed his kingdom in a state of defence 
to meet the new and terrific invasion from the west, 
of which that of Alexander was but the prelude. 
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"'/ The empire cf Alexander was divided after his 
death among his companions in arms. Seleucus 
obtained the province of Babylon, which compris- 
ed all the countries bordering on the Indus. He 
was among the most enterprising of Alexander s 
generals, and resolved to revive the scheme of In- 
dian conquest in which his master had failed. But 
or. his entrance into the country he‘ was met, as it 
is said, by the troops of Chundra Gooptn, who de- 
termined to encounter this new foe on the thres- 
hold of his own dominions. The accounts of this 
expedition are various. According to the Greeks, 
Seleucus was completely victorious ; but this is ren- 
dered doubtful by the fact that he concluded a 
treaty of peace with the Hindoo monarch, by which 
lie resigned to him all the territories which the 
Greeks had held east of the Indus ; and obtained, 
in lieu of them, a promise of fifty elephants a year 
as a gift, or as tribute, Seleucus also gave his 
daughter in marriage to Chundra Goopttt, and to 
keep a friendly understanding' between the Courts 
of Babylon and Palibotbra, deputed Megasthenes 
to reside as his minister at the Court of Chundra 
Gooptff. From him the writers of antiquity deriv. 
ed the greater part of their knowledge of India ; 
and, though lie does sometimes indulge in the mar- 
vellous, his remarks on ^ India are valuable, and 
many of bis assertions have been confirmed by sub- 
sequent observations. Unhappily his original jour- 
nals have been lost, and nothing has come down 
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to us but fragments of his notes [.reserved in the 
quotation of later writers. /,[ 

Chun dm Goopta, according to the best accounts 
we yet possess, reigned twenty-four years. He 
died in the year 292 B. C. and was succeeded by 
iris son Slitra^Gooptar, to whom Seleucus sent ano- 
ther ambassador, to renew the alliance of the two 
Courts. The dynasty of Seleucus produced no great 
man beside himself. His successors rapidly dege- 
nerated, as eastern sovereigns are wont to do, when 
they succeed without labour to great power and 
wealth. About a century after the accession of 
Seleucus, Autiockus having subverted his kingdom, 
is said to have -concluded a treaty with Sophage- 
nes — the name cannot be identified — tlie grandson 
of Clmndm Gooptu, by which tlie King of India 
agreed annually to pay the monarch of Bactria, in 
addition to the tribute of elephants, a considerable 
sum of money. This Grecian kingdom soon after 
incited away, and a new Bactrian kingdom arose, 
the kings of which carried their conquests in In- 
dia farther than any of the Grecian sovereigns had 
previously done. The co ( Ins and medals which have 
been recently dug up in the Western regions of 
Hindoostkau shew that these Bactrian monarch?, 
who governed the region west of the Indus, carried 
their arms to the centre of India. The duration 
and succession of these dynasties is involved in 
much obscurity ; but it would appear, from the me- 
morials which have been discovered, as though 
there had been three Bactrian kingdoms, perhaps 
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co-cxistent, on cither bank of the Indus ; though 
we can give no connexion of dates. The Visbnoo 
Pooran and the Bhugvat mention that eight Yuvun 
Kings reigned in one part of India this statement 
probably alludes to the Baetrian kingdoms, of ■which 
the most eminent was that governed by Menander, 
one of the brightest characters in antiquity, who 
was seated on the Baetrian throne about two cen- 
turies before Christ. His successor Eucratides is 
said to have held five thousand cities east of the 
Indus, an assertion not entitled* to full credit, but 

which serves to shew that the successors op Chun- 

> 

dra Gnoptre found no little difficulty in maintain- 
ing their ground against the conquerors from the 
west. Mithridates, king of Parthia ; subdued Eu- 
cratides, and despoiled him of all his Indian domi- 
nions. ' He is stated to have conquered the whole 
country from the Indus to the Ganges. It is to 
him and to his successors, that the antiquarians 
assign the numerous coins which are so frequently 
found at Agra, Oojein and Ajmere. It is remarka- 
ble that none of these coins bear a Nagree inscrip- 
tion ; a fact which leads us to suppose, that the 
princes whoso device and image they bear held their 
empire in the countries west of the Indus, 

The Mugudrt sovereigns, the kings of Gangetic 
Hindoosthan, whose empire, under different dy- 
nasties, may be said j;o have extended to eight cen- 
turies, from the year 350 B. C. to about the year 
450 A. D. were the most enlightened race of mo- 
nurcks on. Indian record, and among these the sue- 
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cessors of Chundrar Gooptnr appear to bare been the 
most conspicuous. Under their sway, notwith- 
standing the irruptions of the Bactrian kings, the 
country is described as having reached a degree of 
prosperity to which it had not previously attained. 
Trade both internal and external was prosecuted 
with great spirit. Possessed as they were of the 
maritime province of Bengal, there is reason to be- 
lieve that their sea-borne commerce branched out 
to all the countries around the Indian ocean. A 
royal road extended from their capital, Palibothra, 
to the Indus, and a small column was erected at 
ever}' stage. Another road was carried from that 
metropolis to Ba roach, near Bombay. Thej r pro- 
moted learning by all the means in their power, and 
endeavoured to diffuse it among the common peo- 
ple, by encouraging the learned to write in the 
vernacular tongues. It is worthy of remark that 
the period in which the Jlugndre sovereigns wero 
labouring for the improvement of the popular dia- 
lects, was the period when the Sungskrit language 
is supposed to have received its highest polish. 

While the Mugudtr kings of this period were 
maintaining their empire agaiust the encroach^ 
ments of the Bactrian Icings, it would appear, from 
various hints iu the annals of the time, that they 
were also distracted by intestine dissensions. Fo- 
reign invasion, combined with domestic discord, ne- 
cessarily weakened their power, and afforded a fa- 
vourable opportunity for attempting to subvert 
their political and ecclesiastical polity. They ap. 
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pear to have professed the religion of Boodh : and 
as long as they continued in power, the brahmun?, 
who maintained their sovereignty in Kunonj, were' 
effectually debarred from extending it over India. 
We are told that at this period, about two cen- 
turies before the Christian era, the brahmans re- 
\ 

generated the race of the Ugnikool/zs, that they 
might fight their battles with the infidels, that is, 
with the Boodhists, who were of the Takshak tribe, 
of whom we have spoken. Through the Ugnikoo- 
l/rs a revolution was effected more extensive in its 
effects than any which India has ever experienced. 
By it the Brahmuns became the uncontrolled so- 
vereigns of India, and have continued for twenty 
centuries to enjoy a supreme dominion over the 
consciences of the Natives. The origin of the Ug- 
iiikooks, and the progress of their arms are equal- 
ly involved in the deepest obscurity. The Hin- 
doo shastr/75 state, that “ ignorance and infidelity 
had spread over the land j the sacred books were 
trampled" under foot, and mankind had no refuge 
from the monstrous brood (of infidels).’’ In this 
exigence Vishwamitra resolved in bis own mind to 
re-create the Kshetriyn?. He chose for this pur- 
pose the summit of mount Aboo, where dwelt the 
holy sages’Who had carried their complaints to the 
sea of curds, on which they beheld the Father of 
creation floating on a hydra, the emblem of eter- 
nity. He commanded them to return to mount 
Aboo, and to regenerate the tribe of warriors. They 
returt ed with Indr/r. Brumha Roodr/r, Vislinco. and 
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a host of inferior gods. The fire fountain, Arihu!- 
kocyid, was purified with the waters of the Ganges , 
expiatory rites were performed, and each of the 
four gods formed an image and cast it into the 
boiling spring ; and from these images sprung four 
men who became the ancestors of the four races of 
the Ugnikoolas ; the Prumura, the Cliohan, the 
Solanki, and the Purihara. The Dytycs, (probably 
the Boodhists) were watching the rites, and two 
of them were close to the fire fountain ; but the 
work of regeneration boing completed, the new- 
born warriors were sent against the infidels, and a 
desperate encounter ensued. As fast as the blood 
sf the demons was shed, young demons arose, till 
the four tutelar}' divinities of the Ugnikoolas drank 
up the blood, and stopped the multiplication of 
evil. "When the Dytyas were slain, shouts of joy 
rent the sky, ambrosial showers were shed from 
heaven, and the gods drove their cars about the fir- 
mament, exulting in the victory thus achieved.” 

Such is the poetical description of the alliance 
formed between the brahmuns and the Ugnikoolus, 
who became the champions of the brahmunical 
priesthood, and took the field against the Boodli- 
ists. These Ugnikoolas were not the aboriginal 
inhabitants ; neither were they a new tribe of war- 
riors from the west. It is probable that the brah- 
mans had about this time succeeded in converting 
to their own creed a number of the Takshak race, 
tkhn predominant in India, and in exciting them 
• to take up arms against those d-ho professed a dif- 
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ferent creed. Tlie regeneration of the Ugnikoolas, 
at- the fire fountain, appears to point to some such 
religious conversion. Of the four divisions into 
which the Ugnikoolas branched, the Prumura be- 
came the most powerful. Their dominions extend- 
ed beyond the Nerbudda, and comprehended all 
Central and Western India. The Indus formed 
their boundary on the west. They carried their 
arms into the Deccan, and appear in fact to have 
been the first Hindoos who established a perma- 
nent dominion south of the Nerbudda. There is 
an ancient tradition in India that the brahmuni- 
cal religion became paramount after many bloody 
struggles with the Boodhists ; these struggles pro- 
bably allude to the triumphs of the Ugnikoolas, 
who, siding' with the brahmuns, enabled them to 
extend their sway fr«»m the little kingdom of ‘ 
Kunouj to the southern extremities of the con- 
tinent. From that time to the present, the brah- 
muns have swayed the ecclesiastical sceptre of 
India; they have moulded the populace to their 
own will; they have exalted their own tribe above 
all others ; and by keeping all knowledge in their 
own possession, have reduced the other classes to 
that slavish subjection of which ignorance is the 
bond. 

We have already spoken of the cave temples 
which the Boodhists were the first to excavate on 
the continent of India. Expelled by the brahmuns 
from thence to Ceylon, they carried with them the 
same fondness for these structures, and raised in 
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that island one of the most stupendous monuments 
of human labour to be found in the world. Ex- 
cavated by their exertions from the solid rock, we 
discover a series of temples, of which the largest 
is a hundred and forty feet long, ninety feet wide, 
and forty-five feet high, and which contains a re- 
cumbent image of Boodh thirty feet in height. 

‘ ’ The temples which the Boodhhts were now con- 
strained to abandon, were speedily occupied by 
the brahmuns, and Yislmoo and Shiwt replaced 
Boodh. TJnder the brahmuns, the construction of 
these cave temples was carried to a high degree of 
perfection. Other situations besides those which 
the Boodhists had chosen, were .-elected. In the 
heart of India, at Ellora in the Deccan, they form- 
ed temples out of the solid rock, which exceed in 
magnificence any thing elsewhere to be seen. In 
a range of hills, which extend five miles in the 
form of a horseshoe, wo discover a range of grotto 
temples, some two and even three stories in height. 
The most remarkable of these is that called the 
temple of lvoilas, or the palace of Mubadevs.. 
Whatever is apleudid in architecture, or exquisite 
in sculpture, is here to be found. The scene U 
crowded with staircases, bridges, chapels, columns, 
porticoes, obelisks, and colossal statues, all carved 
out of the solid rock. ' The sides of these .wonder- 
ful chambers are covered with figures of the Hin- 
doo deities/ and with representations from the 
Muhabharut and Bamuyuu. Of all tho Hindoo 
gods who enjoy any celebrity in India, there is 
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scarcely one whose image may not be found in the 
pantheon of Ellora ; which appears to have been 
the head quarters of Hindooism when it spread 
south of the Nerbudda. The precise age of these 
magnificent excavations it is impossible to fix : tut 
it must have been during the ten or eleven cen- 
turies which elapsed between the spread of Hin- 
dooism in the south, and the arrival of the Maho- 
medans, in the high and palmy state of Hindoo- 
ism, when the brahmuns flourished without a rival 
or an enemy; and when kings had time and trea- 
sure for such undertakings. 


CHAP. V. 

V] ERAMAD1TVA AX D SALIYAH1JN— DEATH OF SOO- 
MITRA— BIRTH OF CHRIST — SPREAD OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IX INDIA — EMBASSY TO ROME — THE 
ANDRA KINGS OF MCGTJDA — MUHA 1CURNA — POO* 
EOMA — RAMDEYA — THE ANDRA BIIPvUTTAS — DBS- 
CRIPTION OF TIIE STATE OF INDIA FROM THE 
YISHNOO POO RAX. 

The era of Rajah Yikramadity« follows the sup- 
posed expulsion of the Boodhists from India. As 
there are no fewer than eight monarchs to whom 
this name is applied, it is difficult to identify Yik- 
rama. Every legend, however, agrees in making its 
Yikrama fall by the hands of a powerful demon. 
Salivahun. As the king of this name v,'ho reigned 
at Oojein has given birth to an era. it is reasonable 
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tv fix on him as the original Yiknunaditya, and to 
apply to him the description which I'crislita has 
drawn. Vihramachtyw was of the Prumura tribe, 
t tie name of which has been shortened to Powar 
and Pmr. The notice* of this race, though very 
indistinct, are sufficient to shew that they bore a 
v.ide sway in India, and had reigned at Uviuiti, or 
Oojeiu, long before the age of Yikrama. blow it 
happens that he is said by some to have reigned at 
this capital, by others to have been the eighth des- 
cendant of the Mori princes of ALugudu, whose 
'capital was Palibothra, we have not the means of 
explaining. He began his reign fifty six years be- 
fire the Christian era. He was the most renown- 
ed monarch of the age, in war and in peace. The 
poets have extolled his magnificence, and descri jtd 
his power in very extravagant strains. They as- 
sert that without his permission the loadstone 
could exert no power on iron, or amber on the 
chaff of the field. Such was his temperance and 
contempt of splendour, that while in the enjoyment 
if sovereign power, he continued to sleep on a 
ruat ; which, with a waterpot replenished from the 
spring, formed the whole furniture of his chamber. 
He encouraged learning beyond any of his prede- 
cessors. Pundits were invited from all parts of 
India, and rewarded with liberal gifts. .Fourteen 
of the mod learned men of the age formed the li 
teiv.ry conclave of his Court ; among whom the 
poet Ivaleedas shone pre-eminent. His was the 
Augustan age of Sung-'krit literature. It is said 
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bishop was present on the part of the Christian 
Church in India. In the next year. Frumeutiua 
was consecrated Primate of India by the celebrat- 
ed Athanasius. There are so many points of coinci- 
dence between the Hindoo narratives and the facts 
of the Kew Testament, that there can he little 
doubt that the events connected with the life and 
death of the Saviour of mankind were widely dis- 
seminated throughout India, and were artfully in- 
corporated, though in a distorted form, into the 
Hindoo legends. , 

About this time, a king of Oojein, who is called 
by the Greek historian, Porus, an evident corrup- 
tion of Prutnura, or Powar, and who is described 
as counting six hundred kings among his tribu- 
taries, sent an embassy to Augustus, the emperor 
of Homo. It is not a little singular that the letter 
sent to Europe by this descendant of Vikramaditjvn 
was written in Greek- This fact proves the wide 
diffusion of the Greeks- in India, either through 
the Bactfrian kingdoms, or through maritime com- 
merce. One of the suite of this embassy, who was 
possibly a Jain, died a voluntary death at xHhens. 

Although the Pram tint kings of Oojein enjoy- 
ed great consequence from the age of Vikramadi- 
ty« to the first Moosulman invasion, yet the An- 
dra kings of the Gangetic provinces appear to have 
risen about this time to paramount power. Then- 
capital was Palibothra. We have no accurate re- 
cords of their empire, but are led to suppose that 
it must have been very extensive, since the fame 
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of the dynasty penetrated even to the distant city 
of Home, where the seat uf their dominion was dis- 
tinguished as that of the JLndre-Indians. The 
Latin writers of this period describe them as the 
first power in India. This dynasty, according to 
the best calculations which in the gloom of this 
historical period we are able to form, ascended the 
Mugudrt throne about twenty years before the 
Christian era, and continued through thirty reigns 
to maintain the most conspicuous place in India, 
tor more than four centuries and a half. But the 
whole of this jieriod of history is too obscure to en- 
able us to trace with any accuracy the series of 
reigns, or even of dynasties. TVe have at the be- 
ginning of this period four monarchs of the ICunwa 
family, who governed these provinces ; but whether 
they are to be included among the Andra kings 
we have no means of settling. The last of the 
Xunwas is said to have been assassinated by his 
prime minister Sipruka, who ascended the Mu- 
guda throne, A. D. 151. Forty years after, this 
monarch was superseded by Soodrukrz, who ap- 
pears, from the scanty memorials we possess, to 
have been one of the most illustrious monarchs of 
whom India has ever had reason to boast. He 
established the Andra Jutika dynasty, the last, 
according to 'some accounts, which enjoyed para- 
mount authority in India ; for it should be remem- 
bered, that during the days of Hindoo sovereignty, 

‘ no monarch could ever style himself the undisput- 
ed Lord of all India, Soodrukre is known in the na- 
E2 
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live annals as Kurn« Devn, or Mulia Kum«r. A 
plate lias recently been dug up at Benares, on 
•which is inscribed a grant of land made by this 
monarch, who is styled the Lord of the three Ku- 
lingffs. If this be not an oriental exaggeration, it 
would tend to shew that the great Kurni? of 
Mugudff had extended his dominions as far as 
the coast of Telingn on the one side, and of Arm- 
can on the other side of the Bay, and to the sea 
coast of Bengal j for this is the locality of the 
three Kulingns as 'explained by historians. After 
a reign of eighteen years he was succeeded by his 
brother. Six monarchs in succession filled the 
throne after the founder, who all assumed the same 
patronymic, and were remembered as the seven 
Kuril as ; but we have nothing but this naked fact 
for our guidance, except the great veneration in 
which the name of Kurnre is traditionally held, not 
only in India, but throughout the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, This would almost justify the supposition 
that the ICurnns, possessing the three divisions of 
the sea coast, had created a navy, and made their 
power felt in the Islands of the East. In common 
speech, the Natives are accustomed, when anxious 
to pay the highest compliment to a liberal man, 
to compare him to Kurnn ; and we_incline to the 
belief, that on such occasions they allude to the 
more modern Kurin? of Mugudff, rather than to 
the antiquated hero of that name mentioned in the 
hluhabharnt. 

' These Andra kings appear to have maintained, to- 
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ward the close of their dynasty, a constant inter- 
course with China ; and we find tie Chinese Go- 
vernment on one occasion sending an army to as- 
sist in putting down a rebellion in India. According 
to the Poorans, the dynasty of the Andras closed 
about the year 43G A. D. : and to this period, there- 
fore, we may refer the composition of some of tluso 
historical poems. Wilford, however, who, though a 
great name in Indian antiquities, is often fanciful, 
supposes that an entire dynasty of Andre. king3 
has been omitted in the Pooranic genealogies, which, 
if supplied, would be sufficient to extend their lino 
so as to embrace the reign of Pooloma, one of the 
most distinguished sovereigns on record, perhaps 
the last great king of India. He is said to have 
subdued the whole country : which we can inter- 
pret only as signifying that he was the most power- 
ful mouarch of his age. His conquests extended 
eastward beyond the boundaries of India, and were 
probably carried into the empire of China. So 
widely indeed was his fame spread among the Chi- 
nese, that the only name by which they designate 
India is PoO-lo-mien-lcof, or the country of Poolo- 
ma. When lie had reached the zenith of his gh ry, 
he was led by superstitious motives, to put a pe- 
riod to his existence in the Ganges, A. D. G4S. " 

Ferishta, the Persian historian, mentions the 
exploits of a great king, of the name of Eamdeva, 
who appears to have lived ‘about this time. He is 
described as the general of one of the kings of In- 
dia, and as having succeeded to power on the death 
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of his master. He may have been the successor 
of Poolonia. He marched against Bengal, and sack- 
ed the capital, in which he found much wealth. 
Pour years after he proceeded to Malwa, in all pro- 
bability against the fading family of the Prumuras, 
still ruling in Oojein, and after reducing it to sub- 
jection, carried his victorious arms into the Hima- 
luj-o. He penetrated to Cashmere, and made all 
the chiefs of the mountains tributary. His reign, 
which extended to fifty-seven years, appears to 
have been one blaze of political glory. After his 
death, his sons disputed the succession, aod Pur- 
tab Chand, bis general, taking advantage of these 
dissensions, made his way to the throne, and rival- 
led the brilliancj' of his master’s exploits. Hav- 
ing at length, as the Mahoinedan historian relates, 
refused the vnnal tribute to Persia, a Persian army 
marched into India, and obliged him to pay up the 
arrears of the tribute, and to make new conces- 
sions. It is said that after his death, each of his 
generals ^seized on a province, and that the em- 
pire was dissolved. We are unable to connect 
this narration with any historical data obtained 
from other sources ; but it is not improbable that 
the invasion from the West alludes to that of Ho- 
shirvan the Great, who is said to have made con- 
quests in India as far east as Kunouj. ' 

^ The Andra dynasty, is supposed to have been 
succeeded by the Andra-bhirtyns, or the servants 
of the Andras; which se.ems to indicate, that on 
the dissolution of the Andra empire, each power- 
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fill chief seized o’i tlic province in which lie hold 
command, and declared himself independent. The 
Yishnno Poorau, which appears to have been writ- 
ten about the time when the Moosulmans first ap- 
peared in India, draws the following picture of the 
0 infusion into which the affairs of tile country fell 
on the breaking up of the last great monarchy. 
'• The Kslietriya tribe," says that work. “ is gene- 
rally abolished, and various tribes from the brail - 
muns to the Poolundus, or wild mountain tribes, 
have erected independent sovereignties in Jlugu- 
An, I’riyag, Muthoora, JCantipore, Kas'epore, Ku- 
nouj. and in Unoogtmga, or the Gangetic pro- 
vinces. The Goptas, a soodra family, reign over 
part of llugudff. Dwarukshita governs part of the 
maritime provinces of Rulingm The Golus rule 
over another part of the Kulingo, The Momdha- 
nas govern Nimcsha, Nishudha, and Koolootujv/ 
— the districts east of Benares and Bengal. Soo- 
dras and cowherds rule in Surat, in Marwar, and 
along the banks of the Nerbudda ; and the Mlee- 
ebas possess the country along the Indus.” 
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CHAP. VI. 

Tire RAJAS or ciiittore — their ciiristiax hes* 

CEXT — GOHA — RAPP A — RISE OF AtAHOlUDAEI SM 
— EARLY IXVASIOXS Or THE HOOSULUAXS — AT- 
TACK A XI) EEFEXCE OT CIIITTORE — THE TEAR 
HYXASTY — EEC AX OF OO.TEIX — ATTACK OX CHIT- 
TORE. 

Ox' the dissolution of the Gangetic empire of the 
Andras, each province in Northern India appears, 
as mentioned in the last chapter, to have assumed 
independence. The allairs of the country fell into 
confusion j and a new enemy appeared on the banks 
of the Indus, more ferocious than any of those 
which had from the earliest ages crossed that river, 
and poured the stream of desolation on India. This 
enemy was the Mahomcdan, the first shock of 
whose arms fell upon the kingdoms of the west, 
upon Goozerat and the provinces of Eajpoothana. 
"\Ye therefore turn from the affairs of the East, 
which froin this period lose all political importance, 
and bend our attention to the tribes nearer the In- 
dus. 

The Mahoinedan invasion elevated into notice 
the sovereigns of Me war, or Oodypore, then rul- 
ing in Ciiittore. This royal family, which is at the 
present time the most distinguished in Hindoos- 
than, claims, upon the authority of records, and by 
the general suffrage of the Hindoos of the west, to 
be descended from Lob, the eldest son of liauvu 
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‘lie hero of the ltamayun. They originally migrat- 
ed to the country of Surat, and fixed their capital 
at Balabhiporo, in the gulpli of Cambay. In the 
year A. D. 524, this town was sacked, and it-; in- 
habitants dispersed by some enemy who had in- 
vaded the country through Sinde. This is suppos- 
ed, with great probability, to have been Noshizad, 
the sou of Koshirvan the Just, king of Persia. The 
queen Poospuvutee alone escaped the general des- 
truction, and took refuge in a cave in the moun- 
tains of Mallia, where she was delivered of a son 
who was called Gobi*. When grown up to man’s 
estate, he obtained possession of Edur, where he 
established a kingdom. From him are lineally de- 
scended the present rulers of Oodypore, to whom 
for more than twelve centuries the pre-eminence 
among the Hindoo monarchs has been conceded, 
as to the descendants of the great sovereign of the 
solar line. The Oodypore Eaja is reckoned the 
Hindoo sooruj, the sun of Hindoo sovereignty, and 
yet it is a singular fapt, authenticated by strong 
testimony, that the family of this most distinguish- 
ed line of princes, is descended, on the mother's 
side, from a Christian princess. The Rajpoot his- 
torian says, “ It is well known that the Rojas of 
Oodypore, are exalted over all the princes of Hind. 
Other Hindoo princes before they can. succeed to 
the throne of their fathers, must obtain the teluk, 
or sign of regality aud investiture from them. This 
type of sovereignty is received with humility and 
veneration. The teluk is made on the forehead with 
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limn an blond. Their title is Rnnn. and they de- 
duce their descent from Nnshirvnn the Just, whose 
son rebelled against him, and was slain in battle : 
but his descendants remained in JTindoosthan, and 
from them have the R.anas of Oodypore sprung."’ 
Other testimonies concur in the fact, that a daueh- 
tcr of Nosbirvan was married into the royal fami- 
ly of Oodypore. The queen of Noshir ran was the 
daughter of Maurice, the Christian emperor of 
Constantinople. Hence, says the great 'British 
historian of the Rajpoot races, “ we are led to the 
singular conclusion that the Hindoo sooi'iij , or sun, 
the descendant of a hundred kings, the undisput- 
ed possessor of the honours of Ramrr, the patriarch 
of the solar race, is in foot the offspring of a Chris- 
tian princess,” and claims affinity, in the early era 
of his line, with the Christian emperors of the 
west. 

Eight princes sat on the throne of Ednr after 
Golm, the last of whom was slain by his own sons 
while engaged in hunting; but his infant son Bap- 
pa was convoyed to the fortress of Bliandere. He 
was brought up among the shepherds, and various 
marvellous stories arc told of his infancy and youth, 
not unlike those which are invented regarding the 
founder of other royal races. Bappa was told by 
his mother that he was connected by birth with 
the reigning princes of Cbittore, of the Prnmura 
tribe. His ambition was kindled by this relation, 
and he resolved no longer to submit to the de- 
gradation of a shepherd’s life. Collecting a few of 
his followers together, he proceeded to the court 
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of Chittore, where the disclosure of his family con- 
nexions procured him a friendly reception about 
the year A. D. 700. The nobles took offence at 
the favour bestowed on the unknown youth, and 
became discontented. Just at this juncture a for- 
midable foe threatened the country, and the no- 
bles were called on for their feudal contingents, 
but they unanimously refused to obey the'sum- 
mons, and tauntingly desired the monarch t6 look 
for support from his new favourite. Jiappa offer- 
ed without hesitation to lead the troops against 
the enemy. That enemy was the Moosuhnan, who 
now. for the first time, advanced into the heart of 
a country, destined in after times to form a magni- 
ficent Mahomedsn empire. 

IVe turn now to the origin of the Moosnlmans, 
the most deadly foo with whom the natives of in- 
dia have ever been called to cope Mahomed, the 
founder of the Mabomedan creed, was born at 
Mecca in Arabia, in the year A. P. 5GD, and at 
the age of forty proclaimed himself a prophet, 
commissioned by God to convert mankind to the 
“ true faith” by the agency of the sword. Having 
made many converts in Arabia through his great 
eloquence and genius, he raised an army to subju- 
gate other nations to his own power and creed, 
and during his life-time began that course of con- 
■ quest, which was followed up by his successors 
with unparalleled vigour. Those who succeeded to 

*• O 

the direction of affairs on his death were equally 
animated with the spirit of ambition and fanati- 
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cism, and extended their dominions on the right 
hand and the left, with a rapidity of which history 
scarcely affords another example. Province after 
province submitted to their arms; kingdom after 
kingdom fell prostrate before their genius. All the 
political relations of the western world were sub- 
verted by them in the short space of half a cen- 
tury. From the very birth of Mahomedanism, its 
votaries cherished the idea of establishing a uni- 
versal monarchy throughout the world, in which 
there should be but one law civil and religious, one 
creed, and one prophet. Every Mahomedan who 
fell in this crusade against tho civil and religious 
liberties of mankind, was promised an abode in 
paradise, in the luxurious society of the black-eyed 
liouris, It was not therefore to have been expect- 
ed, that, when the Mahomedans had conquered 
Africa and Syria, subverted the Persian empire, 
and already reckoned Europe as their own, the 
rich provinces of India, which had from time im- 
memorial fallen a prey to every invader who could 
march an army across tho Indus, should have es- 
caped their eagle eye. We find accordingly that 
the Mahomedan power was scarcely consolidated 
by the Caliphs, the successors of Mahomed, when 
they cast a longing look upon this rich empire. 
Within a few years of the death of Mahomed, the 
Caliph Omar, after having conquered Persia/ built 
Bussoiah at the estuary of the Tigris, with the 
view of securing to the followers of the prophet 
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the trade of Goozerat and Sinde. v.iiicl. provinces 
lie on the left bank of the Indus, lie sent a power- 
ful array to invade the country under Abul A as, 
who was however killed in the great battle of 
Avorc, the first engagement in, which the Hindoos 
encountered the Moosuhnans. Otliman, his suc- 
cessor in the caliphate, sent to explore the coun- 
tries bordering on the Indus, with the design of 
inarching into them, but circumstances prevented 
the fulfilment of his design. Ali, the fourth Caliph, 
made conquests in Sinde, which were abandoned 
after his death. Thus the Slahomedans kept their 
eyes steadily fixed on India, from the commence- 
ment of their career : but it was not till the days 
of Walid that any successful attempt was made to 
invade it. Between the years 705 and 715 he not 
only made an entire conquest of Sinde, but carried 
his victorious arms to the banks of the Ganges, 
and made the whole country tributary. It was the 
generals of this Caliph who crossed the straits of 
Gibraltar, planted the standard of the Crescent 
on the soil of Europe, ' and subdued Spain in a 
single campaign. The reader will obtain some faint 
idea of the loft} 7 ambition which animated the 
early successors of Mahomed, when he is inform- 
ed that their arms were* triumphant at the same 
time on the banks of the Ebro and the Ganges ; 
and that the same Caliph aspired to the conquest 
of India and Europe. The invasion of India in the 
days of Walid • convulsed the whole of Northern 
Hindoosthan. The Hindoo annals relate that the 
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Yadoo Bliatti was driven across the Indus into the 
desert ; Manuk Iiae, the valiant Choban prince of 
Ajmeer was assailed and slain ; his infaid son was 
struck dead on the battlements with an arrow, and 
the ornaments he wore at the time, are tu this 
day prohibited to the children of the Rajpoots. 
The princes of Surat were despoiled of their domi- 
nions. The author of all these calamities is des- 
cribed by the Native historian sometimes as a de- 
mon, at other times as a magician, and always as 
a mleecka ; but though we have no clear notice of 
the invader from Native sources, there is little rea- 
son to doubt that this commotion among the Prin- 
ces of Northern India was occasioned by the Maho- 
medan invasion. 

Three years after the army of Walid had pene- 
trated to the Ganges, Mahomed ben Kassim, his 
Moosulman general, made a second irruption into 
the country. He advanced with a powerful army 
into Sinde, and after numerous conflicts rvith Da- 
hir, who then governed the kingdom of Goozerat, 
vanquished aud slew him. He then moved with 
his victorious troops against Cbittore, the rallying 
point of the Hindoos. It was on this occasion 
that the young Bappa, whom we have already 
mentioned, .obtained the conduct of the war. Not- 
withstanding the refusal of the feudal chieftains 
to join the national standard, be took the field 
with the troops he could collect, and meeting the 
victorious enemy, then flushed with success, gave 
them a complete overthrow. Mahomed ben Kas- 
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CHAP. VII. 

Tm: samaianian r.Mrmr — rise of Tin: state of 
6IIIF.NI — INVASION OF INDIA BT SFBUKTUGEEN 
— MAE MOOD OF G1IIZNI — CONDITION OF INDIA — 
TEE TAB IONS INVASIONS OF INDIA BT MA HMOOD 
— TIIANES1IUR— KUNOTJJ — SOMNATU — DEATH OF 
MAHMOOD. 

"We now enter upon tbc period at which the 
Mahomedan empire of India may be said to have 
commenced. Vigorous attempts, as we have re- 
lated, were made in the days of Valid and of 
Harouu al Ilascbid to annex this country to the 
Moosulman dominions ; but they were successful- 
ly repelled by the Hindoos. For a hundred and 
fifty years subsequently to the last attack, no fresh 
invasion was attempted ; but at length a new Ma- 
homedan dynasty was established at no great dis- 
tance from the Indus, and a more successful at- 
tempt was made for the conquest of Jndia. 

The rich and extensive regions of Mavur ul nere 
and Kliorasan, bad been conquered by the Maho- 
medans in the first century of the Hejira, and con- 
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era, that the throne of Delhi, which had been 
vacant since Vikramadityn expelled the last king, 
more than seven hundred years previously, was 
occupied by a new dynasty, a remnant of the Pau- 
doo race. In the confusion of the times, this re- 
gal family, usually called the Tuar, found meaus 
for making Delhi the metropolis of a new king- 
dom. Of this line twenty-one princes filled the 
throne, from this date to that of Anungpal, who 
adopted his grandson Prithiraj, the last Hindoo 
monarch of Delhi, after whose death the banner 
of the crescent waved for five centuries over this 
ancient capital. ' 

■ It was about the period when the troops of 
Walid burst upon the plains of India, that the 
Prutuura family, which had ruled for ages at Oo- 
jein, began to crumble. Of the magnificence Of 
this imperial stock we judge from the number and 
luxuriance of its brandies. When the dynasty 
became extinct; a number of first rate kingdoms 
were constructed out of its possessions. The 
Tuar seized on Delhi, and created a large king- 
dom. Goozerat assumed independence, and was 
governed first by the Chauras, and then by the 
Solaulds, .who made Kerb walla or Anherwalla Pu~ 
tun, the capital of their kingdom. Chittore grew 
up to empire under the Gehlotes, and soon after 
Kunouj revived under the Iiorabs, and made some 
approach to its former splendour. The whole face 
of Northern India was changed. % The oversha- 
dowing empires of Oojein and Palibothra having 



cc re 2 t j exist, new kingdoms arose with new ;n- 
ii-re.ij, while the ware of Jlahomedan conqutnt 
r 2I,;:g dusvn upon the plains of Ilindoosthun, gave 
n r,.‘vr turn to its affairs. ' • 

l’cr some time after the era of Bappa, no fresh 
attempt appears to have been made by the Maiio- 
medans on India. The son and grandson of that, 
jinnee afford no notices of their reign worthy of 
remembrance. But his great grandson, the heroic 
Khomr.n, had no sooner ascended the throne'thnn 
he wv» called to measure his strength with the 
1 loti-mlm m. Tiie reign of IChotnan extends from 
the year **12 to 830, Tlie leader of this fresh at* 
tack on the Hindoos is styled Khornsan But Mah- 
inoo", or Mahmood, the Lord of Khornsan : but 
there can be little doubt that lie was Mahmoon, 
the son of the far-famed Haronn al Easchid, the 
Caliph of Bagdad, the contemporary and friend of 
Charlemagne. to whom Lis father bad assigned the 
government of Khornsan. lie brought an army 
against Chittore ; and if we are to estimate the 
strength of it, by the troops mustered in defence, 
wo must consider it to have been very consider- 
able. The other princes of India feeling that the 
danger which threatened Chittore, hung equally 
over them all, hastened to its defence. The Kaj- 
poot bard gives a long and animating description 
of all ike various tribes from every part of Nor- 
thern India, who advanced to its relief. There 
can be little doubt that the whole strength of the 
North was put forth on this emergency, to expel, 
F 
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if possible at once, from the soil of India a foe to 
whose irruptions there appeared to be no termi- 
nation. 'With the aid of these forces Khoman de- 
feated the Moosulmans, with whom he is said to 
have fought no fewer than twenty-four engage- 
ments. J3y these exploits his fame was diiiusid 
far and wide among friends and foes, and long 
cont.iuued to animate his countrymen in their sub- 
sequent struggles with the Mahomcdans. He is 
said to have resigned his throne to his son Jograj 
at the instigation of the brahmuns: but be. subse- 
quently reclaimed it, and finding that the pricst- 
houd had been faithless in their advice, he put 
many of them to death, and endeavoured to extir- 
pate the race. He was at length slain by his own 
son ; but his chief officers revenged his death on 
the parricide. 

From this time, during a century and a half, the 
JIahomnduns refrained from any farther invasion 
of India. The Hindoo annals of this period are 
imperfect and unsatisfactory ; and there is left ou 
record but one important historical fact, which, 
trifling though it appeared at the time, has been 
followed by momentous results. The kingdom of 
jumouj, the cradle of Hindooism, had revived un- 
der a new race of princes, and v.a*= mounting to its 
pristine splendour. A little before the invasion of 
'Hahmocd of Ohizni, that is about nine hundred 
yj;,r.-. ago, Adisonr, of the Yy-Iya race of kings then 
fitted on the throne of lieu gal, and holding their 
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oi the bmhmuns, applied to Veera Sing Dcvr/, the 
.king of Ivunouj for some priests well versed in re- 
ligious observances. That monarch sent him five 
brahmuns, from whom the present brahmnns of 
ikngal, who /ire not of indigenous origin, claim 
descent ; while the Kajusts, the next order in 
Ten cal, derive their families from the five servants 
who attended the priests into the province. 
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tinned to be governed by tbe lieutenants of the 
Caliphs for more than a hundred aud eighty years. 
Hut after the death of Ilaroun al Baschid, the 
most celebrated of this lino of princes, their power 
began rapidly to decline ; and their reputation ns 
the successors of Mahomed was insufficient to 
retain their distant officers in a state of political 
dependence. The provinces fell successively from 
their dominions, till nothing remained of the once 
splendid empire of the Caliphs but the city of 
Bagdad and its immediate dependencies. Among 
the governors who at this conjuncture became 
princes, was Ismael Sammani, the lieutenant go- 
vernor of Mavur ul nere and Ivhorasan, who in the 
year of the Hejira 2G3, A. I). 862, assumed the 
emblems of royal 1 3', and established an empire, 
which embraced, in addition to the two provinces 
above named, those of Cabul, Affgbnnisthan, Can- 
dahar aud Zabulisthan. Bokhara became tbe me- 
tropolis of this new dynasty, which is distinguished 
in history as that of the Sammanian. Four princes 
governed the kingdom during a period of nine- 
ty years with great virtue and renown. The fourth 
monarch, at his death, left a young lad of the name 
of Munsur, heir to his throne ; but a division of 
opinion arose among the nobles, some of whom 
were anxious to bestow the crown upon the uncle 
of the deceased monarch , It was at length agreed 
to refer the question to Abietagi, otherwise call- 
ed Aluptugeen, the governor of KhorasaD, who 
held hm court at Gbizni. Abistagi gave his suf- 
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frage in favour of the uncle : but before bis deci- 
sion could reach the capital, the two parties had 
coalesced and raised Munsur to the throne. The 
youthful monarch, offended, as might have been 
expected, with the advice of the governor, summon- 
ed him to Bokhara ; but he was too wise to trust 
himself in the hands of those he had displeased, 
and instantly declared himself independent. The 
generals of Munsur were sent against him, but 
were twice defeated ; and Abisfcagi was left in quiet 
possession of IOiorasan and Zabulisthan, which he 
governed for fifteen j’ears, and bequeathed to, his 
son Isaac. The Court at Bokhara had never re- 
linquished its claim on the revolted provinces ■, and 
Isaac, soon after his accession, under the direction 
of his able general Subuktugeen, invaded the do* 
minions of Munsur iu the hope of extorting the 
acknowledgment of his independeuce. Subuk- 
tugeen proving victorious, was enabled to conclude 
a treaty, by which Khorasan was acknowledged as 
an independent sovereignty. Soon after Isaac fell a 
victim to the excesses in which he had indulged : 
and the army immediately raised their favourite 
commander, Subuktugeen, to the throne of Ghizni. 
This prince claimed descent from the illustrious 
dynasty "of the Persian kings, known as the- dy- 
nasty of the Sassanides ; of which the last monarch, 
Yezdegerd, was expelled from his dominions, when 
the Moosulmaus came- down on that empire, and 
annexed it to their territories. Though of royal 
lineage, he was reduced to the lowest state of des- 
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titution, and while yet a boy, was sold as a slave 
to Aluptugeen, wlio, perceiving in him the germ 
of a great mind, gradually -advanced him to posts 
of distinction, till he came at length to stand the 
nearest among all the subjects to the throne. ’'-’In . 
the first . year of his reign, he marched an army 
into India, A. D. 977. Jeypal was at this time 
the sovereign of Lahore, the nearest Indian pro- 
vince to the new kingdom of Ghizni. The princes 
of Lahore, after the irruption of the Mahomedans 
across the Indus in the days of A1 Mansoor, had 
formed a strict alliance with the Afifghans, a bold 
mountain tribe, seated in the belt of land which 
stretches along the western border of that river. 
This alliance presented a strong barrier against 
the encroachments of the Mahomedans, who, as 
Ferishta relates, had thenceforth no point of ac- 
cess to India but by way. of Sinde. Subuktugeen 
compelled the Affghans to relinquish the Hindoo 
alliance and join his standard. Thus the line of 
defence beyond the Indus being destroyed, Lahore 
and Mooltan soon fell an easy prey to tbe new 
invaders. Subuktugeen, in the first invasion of 
India, took several forts, and returned to his capi- 
tal laden- with booty. Jeypal, anticipating future 
inroads, raised a large army, and proceeding across 
the Indus, attacked the Mahomedans in their own 
territories. But the event proved adverse-to— his. 
hopes : he was subdued, and compelled to agree 
to an annual tribute of money and elephants. 
Unable to pay down the entire sum at once, be 
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of tlie medical tribe. In the farthest southern ex* 
treinity of India, the Kings of Madura had long 
been paramount, but were now lialf eclipsed by 
the rising fa mil}' of 'J'anjore. The south-western 
part of the Deccan appears to have been held by 
the Yudavas, who were probably a pastoral race. 
To the north of them in the province of Khandc-h 
lay the dominions of the Solanki family. 'Thus at 
the time of the great and decisive invasion of 
Id ah mood, the whole of India was parcelled out 
among a number of kings, who, possessing no uni- 
ty of council or design, were unequal to the great 
crisis which, impended. 

Mabmood, the king of Ghizni, the first Moostil- 
man conqueror who made any permanent impres- 
sion on India, succeeded to the throne and to the 
resources of bis father, at the age of thirty. Be 
passed the first four years of his reign in regulat- 
ing his own dominions, and in quenching every 
spark of rebellion. In the year 1001 A. D., he 
commenced his crusade against the Hindoos, and 
made no fewer than twelve successive irruptions 
into India. With ten thousand men be left Ghiz- 
ni in August, and met his father’s old antagonist 
Jeypal at Peshawar. The Hindoo army was de- 
feated ; and Jeypal himself being made prisoner 
resigned the throne, after this second defeat, to 
his son, Anundpal, and closed the misfortunes of 
life by ascending the funeral pile, hfalimood ap- 
pointed Mahomedan governors to the provinces 
west of the Indus, and imposed a tribute on 
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Anundpal. The subordinate cliiefs soon after re- 
fused to pay their share of the tribute to the new 
king of Lahore, in which they were probably en- 
couraged by him. Among the most conspicuous 
of the refractory chiefs, was the princo of Bhut- 
nere, against whom Mnlimood undertook his se- 
cond expedition. The fort of Bkutnerc, situated 
at the northern extremity of the Bikaneer desert, 
was taken after a siege of three days ; and the 
prince, to avoid falling into the hands of the vic- 
tors. fell npon his own sword., 1 * In the year 1 005, 
Daood, governor of Hooltan, urged on by Anund- 
pal, revolted. Mabmood again put his army in 
motion, and led it against the instigator of the re- 
volt ; upon whose subjugation, Daood submitted, 
and engaged to pay a large tribute. In the year 
I00S, Jlahmood determined to chastise Anund- 
pal for his perfidy in the matter of Daood, and led 
his fourth expedition against the Hindoos.v A- 
irandpal having timely notice of his intentions, 
sent messages to all the neighbouring Hindoo so- 
vereigns, to represent the necessity of a united 
effort to expel the Mabomedans from India. The 
kings of Oojem, Gwalior, Kalin jer, Kunouj, Del- 
hi, and Ajmere assembled their forces, and march- 
ed to his assistance. Their united troops formed 
a larger army than had yet been assembled to dis- 
pute the field with the Moosulmans. It is said 
that on this occasion the women melted down their 
jewels for the support of the war. The Hindoo 
troops proceeded towards the Indus and encamp- 
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o.l at Peshawar, to which point the Mahomedans 
advanced ; aud both armies continued in sight of 
each other for forty days. Mahmood at. length 
commenced the attack with a body of archers, but 
they were driven back with such impetuosity by 
a hand of Gukkurs, — a warlike tribe living be- 
tween the Behut and the Indus, the ancestors of 
the modern Jats, — that five thousand Mahomedans 
were killed, and the event of the day was render- 
ed doubtful; but the elephant which carried A- 
nundpal, the Hindoo generalissimo, took fright 
and fled, which became the signal of disorder a- 
mong the Hindoos, who dispersed in the utmost 
disorder, leaving twenty thousand slain on the 
field of battle. 

The next, year witnessed Mahmood’ s fifth cru- 
sade against India. Nagarkote, otherwise called 
Bkeem, not far from the celebrated natural curio- 
sity, the Jwala Mookhi, or burning fountain, at- 
tracted the attention of the conqueror. It was 
renowned as much for its wealth as for its strength. 
The princes of India, confiding in its impregna- 
ble character, had deposited their treasure in it. 
It fell an easy prey to Mahmood, who despoiled it 
of all its riches, and returned laden with incredible 
booty to Ghizni, where he exhibited a magnificent 
festival, and displayed to his subjects the rich spoils 
he had won in India. 

m:' Iu the year 1011, Mahmood, having heard that 
Thaneshur, -one of the most ancient and opulent 
shrines in India, was regarded with the same ve- 
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Deration by tile Hindoos, in which Mecca was held 
by the Maliomedans, determined to plunder it. Ho 
demanded, according to treaty, a free passage for 
his troops from Anundpal, who is said to have 
entertained biin and his army on the march. The 
Indian sovereign is farther stated to have deputed 
his brother to represent to the king, that Thane, 
shnr wa3 held saerad by the Hindoos ; that if the 
religion of Mahmood required him to attack Hin- 
dooism, he had already performed his doty by the 
destruction of Nagarkotc ; and that if he would 
spare Thaneshur, Annndpal would willingly pay 
him the amount of its annual revenues. Mall- 
mood’s reply is a good index to the spirit which 
animated him : “ The religion of the faithful,” said 
he, inculcates this precept, that in proportion as 
'the tenets of the prophet are diffused, and his fol- 
lowers exert themselves in the subversion of idola- 
try. shall be their reward in heaven ; and that it 
behoved him, with the assistance of God, to root 
out idolatry from the soil of India. How then.” 
said he, “ can I spare Thaneshur r” This reply 
taught the Hindoos how little they had to expect 
from the Mahnmedau. The king of Delhi sum- 
moned them therefore to defend their common 
faith at Thaneshur, but before they could assem- 
ble their troops, the shrine was taken and plunder- 
ed by the 'Moosulmans ; the idols were broken, 
and the most celebrated among them sent to Gliiz - 
ni, to be trodden under foot by the faithful. Two 
hundred thonsand captive Hindoos were at the 
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shops for the sale of juain, and GO, 000 families of 
musicians. The king of this great city was Kowar 
Koy, who affected great state and importance ; 
but the fate of the three great cities which had 
already fallen a prey to Malimood, inclined him 
to submission, and he is said to have proceeded 
with his wife and .children to the Mahomedan 
camp, and to have solicited the indulgence of the 
invader, which was granted. Malimood remained 
only three days in this capital, and then proceed- 
ed on his way to Ghizni, laden with Hindoo cap- 
lives, who became so cheap, that a Hindoo slave 
was valued at less than two Rupees. The plunder 
which he amassed in this expedition is estimated 
at fifty lakhs of Rupees, but it was probably much 
greater, as vVT have no means of estimating the 
value of the coinage in tlmt age. Jt should bo 
mentioned that Ferishta, on whose authority we 
generally rely, places the attack on Kunouj prior 
to that on Meerut and Muttra ; but as these cities 
lay in the route of Malimood, it is move reason- 
able to suppose that they were the first objects of 
attack, and that the easy submission of the king 
of Kunouj was occasioned by their fall. Ferishta 
was no great geographer, and we may easily sup- 
pose him to have erred in placing the attack on 
Kunonj prior to that on the other cities, without 
impugning his general accuracy. 

Malimood, who had been enraptured with the 
magnificence of the cities of India, determined on 
his return to Ghizni, to adorn his own capital. 
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Kc o-drr-'i a mosque to be built of granite aiul 
- I- t]i 3 beauty of which struck every behold - 
-r with surprise. In the vicinity of it, he founch-d 
run south of natural curiosities, and » librniy, 
which he filled with, books in various languages. 
Ho had acquired a taste for architect'! - to beauty 
from, the view of the Hindoo eft most .r.wvio as- 
pired to make his own capital the rival of those he 
had conquered. The nobles caught the contagion 
of his example, and vied with each other iu the 
splendour of their edifices; and this town, which 
a fev years before was composed only of a few rude 
buildings, became one of the most splendid cities 
in Asia, r.r.il was adorned with every species of 
useful a.r.d ornamental architecture. 

' Yfe paw. over several subsequent years in the 
lv.H-: - . of IMahmood, which were crowded as usual 
with warlike expeditions, (one of which was un- 
dertaken against the King of Kalinjer, who had 
put to death the king of Ivunouj for having sub- 
mitted 1 1 the victor ;) and we come at once to his 
last and most celebrated enterprise. In tbe year 
1034 A. D. he left Ghizni with 30.000 horse, be- 
side many volunteers, on an expedition against 
Somnatb, situated near Diu, in the kingdom of 
Goozerat, and reached Alooltan in a month. He 
then traversed the sandy desert with the aid of 
twenty thousand camels, and taking Ajmere in his 
way. sacked it. He arrived at length in the neigh- 
bourhood of Somnath, where he beheld a fortifica- 
tion established on a promontory, washed on three 
G 
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sides by the sea, the battlements of which were 
covered with a crowd of warriors. On his approach 
hey put forth a herald to proclaim that their 

• ^ Vy had drawn tbe infidels to that spot to des- 
tly ^'-■hem at one blow, and to avenge the wrongs 
vrf " T mdoos had suffered from them.y Here, 

accor1iSg n vA n ^ "most credible accounts, was es- 
tablished one of the original Lingns of Shivn, which 
appear to have been planted in various parts of tbe 
country when the woi'ship of that deity began to 
predominate. Another, as we have related, was 
established at Oojein, and was called' hluha-Kal. 
At Somnath, Skivn was worshipped under the 
character of Swuyumbkoo, the self-existent. 

;; The Mahomedans did not find the conquest of 
Somnath an easy matter. The defenders made a 
vigorous resistance and the neighbouring princes 
assembled their troops, and fought their enemy 
under its walls. But Makmood was eventually 
victorious. After the auxiliary chiefs had been de- 
feated, and five thousand of the garrison had fah 
len, the brakmuns, despairing of any farther relief, 
abandoned the town, and taking to their vessels, 
fled to an island in the vicinity. ATahmood now 
entered Somnath, and approaching the temple be- 
lield a stupendous edifice of-stdne,-iu which was a 
chamber supported by fifty-six lofty pillars. The 
idol sixteen feet in height, of which six feet were 
buried in the earth, was placed under a canopy, 
the roof of which was supported by six columns 
set with jewels. The image was broken up, and 
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fragments of it were ordered to be taken to Gliiani, 
to be cast before tbe great mo.-que, in token of tiie 
triumph of Mnhomedanism ; pieces were alio or- 
dered to be sent as trophies to Mecca, and Medina. 
There is a story, which, however, lacks credibility, 
that when Malitnood ordered tbo image to be bio- 
km up, the brahmuns offered the most magnificent 
gifts to avert this act of sacrilege ; and that Mah- 
mood, turning a deaf ear upon their request, com- 
manded the imago to be demolished, and found in 
its body more wealth than the brahmuns had offer- 
ed for its ransom. 

Somuath was at this time one of the most weal- 
thy and renowned shrines in India. W T c are told 
that at the period of au eclipse, from two to three 
hundred thousand pilgrims assembled at the tern- 
pie ; that it was endowed with the rents of two 
thousand villages ; and that the image was daily 
bathed with the water of the Ganges, brought from 
the distance of a thousand miles. Two thousand 
brahmuns daily ministered ns priests. Attached 
to the temple were five hundred dancing girls, and 
three hundred musicians ; and three hundred bar- 
bers attended to sbavo the devotees. The cham- 
ber of the idol was illuminated by a single lamp, 
the light of which was reflected, by the numerous 
jewels with which the place was studded. Mah- 
mood stripped the temple of a greater quantity of 
wealth -than was to bo found at that time in any 
royal treasury. lie is said to have been so struck 
with the beauty of the place, and the advantages 
G 2 
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of tho situation, that lie proposed to make it the 
capital of his dominions ; but was dissuaded by his 
chiefs, who represented that it would be found too 
distant from his western frontier, v.here the chief 
danger to his empire lay. Before quitting the 
country, he placed one Utibislcem on the throne ; 
lmt no consistent olymology of tins name can bo 
found. He returned to Ghizni by way of Sinde, 
in the deserts of which his troops suffered great 
hardships. Five years subsequent to these events, 
tin's great conqueror breathed his last, in the year 
A. D. 1030, at the age of sixty-three. 

The miseries which he inflicted on India were 
greater than those which the country had suffered 
from any preceding invader. The whole scheme of 
Hindoo administration in the north was disturbed ; 
the noblest cities were plundered and burnt, and 
the fairest fields laid desolate ; while the wretched 
inhabitants were carried by tens of thousands into 
captivity in a distant and foreign laud : yet the 
Caliph of .Bagdad, on hearing of his success against 
the idolaters, sent him a letter in which he styled 
him, <c The Guardian of the state and of the faith.” 
He patronized learning, though not to the extent 
which might have been expected from his wealth 
and power. In stature, lie was Of the middle size; 
in face, strongly marked with the small pox ; in 
spirit, daring and determined; in disposition, vindic- 
tive and unforgiving; hut he was possessed of that 
union of lalcnts which goes to form the great man. 
He was exactly suited to take advantage of tho 
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times in which he lived to carve ouf 
for himself. He has been accused, and3f^^itn§uB 
reason, of having loved money for i£s own sake, ra- 
ther than for its use. Two days before Jjis.-dcatli, 
he caused -all the gold, silver and jewels of which 
he had plundered India, to be spread out before 
him, that he might feast his eyes with the sight, 
and having regarded them attentively for some time, 
burst into tears; but ho made no distribution of 
his wealth among the poor and the deserving, 
though he knew that he must so soon ceasS to en- 
joy it. The next day he commanded all his army,* 
infantry, cavalry, and elephants to be drawn out 
before him, and again shed tears at the prospect of 
leaving them. With the exception of the provin- 
ces lying along the eastern bank of the Indus, he 
made no permanent lodgment in the countries 
which ho so frequently laid waste ; but from his 
capital in the mountains beyond tho Indus, he dart- 
ed down from time to time, like an eagle from his 
eyry, on the rich plains of Hindoosthan, and des- 
poiled them of whatever was deemed valuable. His 
father Subuktugeen had bequeathed to him the 
provinces of Gbizni, Cabul, Balk, and part 'of Can- 
dahar; but such was the rapidity and the extent 
of his conquests, that in the space of thirty years 
he extended his dominions from the Persian cuk&'W 
to the sea of Aral ; and from the mountains Gptyp Z 
distan to tho Sutlege. With 1 this mighty /empire 
at his comma- J ’ " fegsyory • 

to be known i !i v ^ 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Masood succeeds to tee empire — ieroads or 

TEE SEE.TOOKS — TOGRUL DEO — WORSEIP Or 
SHTYA EXTEEDEB TO TEE DECCAE — SEREE CEfE- 
DP.A DEV A ESTABLISHES THE RATHORE EIEGD03I 
OF KUEOU.T — JtADOOD ASCEEDS TEE TIIROEE — 
TEE EIEDOOS RECOVER TEEIR POWER — BEIGES 
Of IBRAHIM AED MUSAOOD — RISE OT TnE GHORT 
TAMILY — EXTIECTIOE OF TEAT Or MAHMOOD OF 
CiinzEi. 

\ Mahmood left two sons, twins ; each of whom 
considered his claim legitimate. ■ Mahomed, tbe 
eldest, was mild, affectionate, and, though soft in 
his disposition, had won his father’s affections. 
To him therefore the great empire of Gliizni, con- 
trary to every dictate of prudence, was bequeathed. 
His brother Masood, had more of the fire and ener- 
gy of his father ; who appears to have foreseen the 
distractions which ensued oh his death, and to 
have attempted to provide against them, by allot- 
ting the government of Mavur ul nerc to Maho- 
med, with Jurjan, in the ancient -Hyrcania, south- 
east of the Caspian, for his capital, while he sent 
Masood to rule the most westerly section of his 
dominions. Mahomed had no sooner ascended 
the throne, than Masood wrote to him to say, that 
he had no intention to dispute the possession of 
the empire ; but he hoped that the three provinces 
which he had acquired with his own sword, might 
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bo left to liim ; and that his name might bo read 
in the khootla. To this, however, Mahomed would 
not consent ; and his brother, who had the hearts 
of the people and of the nobles with him, marched 
an army towards Ghizni, not far from which, at a 
place called Tekiabad, the two pnrties camo to a 
pitched battle. Masood was victorious ; and his 
elder brother was deprived of his sight. •. 

Masood ascended the throne in the same year in 
which his father died ; but the promise of his youth 
was not realized by his subsequent conduct. The 
empire gradually diminished under his administra- 
tion. The pastoral tribe of the Turkmans, usual- 
ly denominated the Seljooks, hung upon the west- 
ern provinces, and lost no opportunity of attack- 
ing them. The inroads of these restless foes, which 
were continued without interruption till a portion 
of the Ghaznevidc territories was severed from 
the empire and bestowed on them, proved advan- 
tageous to the natives - of India, inasmuch as 
they drew off the attention of the emperor from 
schemes of plunder and conquest in the east. In 
the year 1033, Masood proceeded to India and 
subdued Casbmere. The next year he was again 
occupied with the expulsion of the Seljooks in the 
west, and despatched against them Jey -sen, the 
commander of his Indian troops. This fact shows 
that even at this early period, the Mahomedans 
had begun to enlist Hindoo troops in tbeir ser- 
vice; and that the Hindoos made no scrupleof 
crossing the Indus to fight the battles of their 
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c<mqui.r.)rs. In the year 1000 Masood determin- 
ed to renew his attach on jlindo.xsthan, contrary 
to tho advice of his v.j.csl councillors, who repre- 
j'Mitcd to him that the whole strength of the em- 
pire was required to repel the advance of the Sel- 
jojha. ' He besieged and ton’; the .strong fort of 
Hand, sixty nines we-i of the Jumna, levelled the 
temples with the ground, and carried off the wealth 
■•untamed in them. On his return, he constitut- 
ed his son governor of Moultan ; which appears 
now to have been permanently annexed to the 
0'h unto vide empire. Iluring his absence, the pow- 
er of his enemies, the Seljooks, had greatly in- 
creased.; and ns his nobles observed, though once 
they were ants, they liad now becomo udders. Mu- 
Haoocl was constrained to march against them, in 
the depth of winter, into Mavttr ill nere ; where 
he fought several tattles, and was at length de- 
feated. Togrul Hog, the Seljoolc, pursued him to 
Ghiani, which ho took, ami plundering the king's 
htables, sacked part of the town. In the hope of 
preventing ’ these disastrous inroad*’, Musnoocl of- 
fered them a settlement iu his dominions, tc* which 
they agreed, but took the first opportunity to re- 
new their incursions, landing himself unable to 
cope with them, Musaood determined to withdraw' 
into India, with the hope of raising new troops. 
Collecting all his wealth from different forts, he 
placed it on camels, and marched towards Lahore : 
and in this hour of adversity, sent for liis brother 
Jlalmmcd, whom ho had deprived of sight nine 
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years before. When bo bad reached the brinks of 
the Indus, his own troops began to plunder the 
treasure ; and fearing bis displeasure, proceeded 
to proclaim bis brother king. The two brothers 
now exchanged situations. Mahomed from a pri- 
son was elevated to the throne, and Musaood from 
a throne was cousigned to a dungeon, where he 
was assassinated A. D. 1010, after a reigu of ten 
years. 

It was about this time that the worship of Shiver 
was extended to the Deccan. A little time prior 
to the sack of Somnatk, the Solanki family had 
effected the entire conquest of Goozerat and Kan- 
desh. Another branch of the family conquered 
' large territories in the Deccan ; and it was under 
the reign of one of this latter line of princes, that 
(Jlienna Vesuvrr, a votary of Shiver, made many dis- 
ciples, and expelling in a great measure the .Tain 
religion from the Deccan, established in its stead 
the worship of this god, or of the Lingayats, as his 
followers are called. The prince of tho country, 
endeavouring to stem tho torrent of this new here- 
sy, was put to death by the enraged converts. 

We_ have already mentioned that 'the king of 
ICunouj, adopting the course which prudence dic- 
tated, had submitted to Mahmood of Ghizni. This 
drew on him the hatred of tho surrounding chiefs, 
who attacked him, and put him to death as un- 
worthy of the Hindoo name. He is supposed to 
.have been the last prince of the Korab family. It 
was to revenge the death of this sovereign, that 
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Mahmood entered on his ninth expedition into 
India. The throne of Kunouj being thus vacant, 
an opening was made for any adventurer who chose 
to covet it. A candidate at length appeared in the 
person of t .Sliree Chundra-devu, who six years prior 
to the expulsion of the Jain creed from the Dec- 
can, “ conquered by his own arm the unequalled 
kingdom of Kunouj.” 'He claimed descent from the 
solar race ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the establishment of the Rathores upon the 
throne of Ivunouj is to be dated from his reign, 
and not from an earlier period. It was about this 
time also, that the state of lYarangole in the Dec- 
can, which subsequently made so conspicuous a 
figure in the Mahomedan history' of the South, 
was established by a branch of the Solanki family. > - 
To return' to the Moosulman history : Madood, 
the son of Musaood, w'ho was governor of Balk, 
no sooner heard of his father’s assassination, than 
he immediately marched to Ghizni, where the peo- 
ple saluted him king. Soon after he fought a bat- 
tle with the sons of the blind Mahomed, in which 
he was victorious. The only rival now left to him 
was his own brother Madood, who resolved to sup- 
port his pretensions to the throne by the sword. 
An engagement ensued between the 'brothers, 
which euded. in favour of Madood. His brother 
was soon after found dead in his bed. These in- 
ternal dissensions, combined with the growing 
power of the Seljooks in the west, gave fresh heart 
to the Hindoos, who, as the Mahomedan historian 
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observes, like foxes dared not formerly to creep 
from their holes, but now put on the aspect of 
lions. A numerous forco was collected under the 
king of Delhi ; Hansi, Tkaneshur, and other towns 
wero re-taken, and Nagrakote fell ititoahis hands 
after a siege of four months. The temples were 
re-built ; new idols were set up in the room of 
those which the Habomednns had destroyed, and 
through tko contrivance of the brahmuns, regain- 
ed their ancient reputation. Thousands assembled 
from every direction to adore them ; princes pour- 
ed in tlieir offerings, and the wealth of the shrines 
became as groat ns before the Moosuhnans des- 
poiled them. Emboldened by success, the Hin- 
doos proceeded to besiege Lahore, the Indian 
capital of the Mahomedan possessions. It sustain- 
ed a siege of seven months ; but the Hindoos were 
eventually driven off by a vigorous sally of the 
besieged. They appear to have retained posses- 
sion of the country they had recovered throughout 
the reign of Madood, which extended to nine years, 
and closed in the year 1049. 

During the nino succeeding years four kings in 
succession enjoyed the crown of Qhizni, whose 
names need not be drawn from oblivion. In the 
year 1058 Sultan Ibrahim ascended the throne. 
He is' represented as a prince of great temperance 
and learning, and a very rigid follower of the tenets 
of the prophet. Ho is said to have repeatedly 
transcribed the Koran with his own pen, 'and to 
have deposited these beautiful specimens of cali- 
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graphy, more worthy of a clerk than of a king, in 
the libraries of Mecca and Medina, The Seljouk 
Turkomans, the inveterate foes of his family, hav- 
ing repeated their incursions, he engaged to cede 
to them fh perpetual sovereignty' all the territories 
they had conquered, on condition that they should 
cease from farther encroachments : and they ap- 
pear to have adhered to their engagements. I'Voed 
from these formidable foes on the west, he pre- 
pared to lead his army into the east, to curb the 
growing spirit of the Hindoos. He is said to have 
penetrated farther into the country than any of 
his predecessors, and to have carried off more than 
a hundred thousand prisoners to Gliizni. His 
reign is said to have exteuded to forty years, aud 
to have terminated iu the year 109S A. D. 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his son Musaood, a 
mild and benevolent prince, whose reign of six- 
teen years was distinguished by no domestic feuds 
or foreign invasions. He bequeathed his throne 
to his sou Arslan, who began his reign by confin- 
ing in prison all his brethren except Byram, who 
fled to his maternal uncle, Sunjur, the Seljook 
Turkoman, and claimed his interference, which 
was readily granted. An army of Seljooka march- 
ed to Ghizni.and expelled Arslan, who however 
returned and anew contested and recovered the 
throne, but was at length slain after a reign of 
three years. Byram, now undisputed master of the 
throne, governed the empire with wisdom and mo- 
deration, and extended a very liberal patronage to 
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the learned. His reign was prolonged to thirty- 
five years. Towards tlie close of it he was involved 
in feuds with the powerful family of Ghore, des- 
tined at no distant period to extinguish the impe- 
rial family of Ghizni, and to usurp their dominions. 
Kootul>ood-deen Mahomed Ghory had married the ■ 
king's daughter, but was for some offonce public- 
ly executed. y' Seif-ood-deen, his brother, march- 
ed to revenge his death, and expelling Byram, 
took possession of Ghizni. He failed however to 
conciliate the inhabitants, who longed for their for- 
mer sovereign. Byram availing himself of this 
disposition, suddenly appeared before Ghizni, seiz- 
ed the usurper, and after having caused him to be 
led round the city on a bullock with his forehead 
blackened, struck off his head. Alla-ood-deen, his 
brother, on hearing of this event, marched a power- 
ful army towards the city, breathing revenge. A 
long and bloody conflict ensued ; Byram was to- 
tally defeated, and fled to Hindoosthan, where be 
sunk under his misfortunes and died, in the year 
1152. 

The Ghizni family being thus despoiled of their 
dominions west of the Indus, Khoosro, the son of 
Byram, marched to Lahore, which he was obliged 
to make the capital of his empire. The Indian 
provinces were all that now remained to the des- 
cendants of Mahmoud of his extensive empire. 
Meanwhile Alla-ood-deen entered Ghizni, and for 
seven days gave nji this great city to plunder. The 
most, venerable and learned men were carried to 
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Feroze-khoh, the head quarters of'the Ghore family 
and butchered. The devastations of this monarch 
were carried to such a pitch, that he was called, 
nob without reason, the Incendiary of the world. 
Khoosro ‘dying at Lahore after a reign of seven 
years, his son Khoosro Mullik ascended the throne, 
and established his authority over all the do- 
minions in India which had ever belonged to 
his family. The star of Ghizni had however pass- 
ed the meridian, and was rapidly setting. Allan 
ood-deen was assisted by his brother Mahomed 
Ghory, who not content with the kingdom of 
Ghizni, was determined to annex the Indian pro* 
vinces to the empire. In the year 1180 , he march- 
ed to Lahore, but unable to capture it, was oblig- 
ed to conclude a treaty with Khoosro Mullik. Four 
years after, the treaty was said to have been vio- 
lated, and Mahomed a second time invested the 
Indian capital, bur was again disappointed, f- Some 
time after he made a third attempt, and succeeded, 
but only by an act of the basest treachery. He 
made proposals of accommodation to Khoosro, and 
to conviuce him of his sincerity', sent forward his son 
whom he had taken as a hostage on the conclusion 
of the first treaty. The aged monarch hastened 
out of tke ; city to embrace his son. Mahomed 
Ghory made a rapid ■ and circuitous march with 
twenty thousand horse, and suddenly surrounded 
the camp of Khoosro, who, seeing no means of 
escape, threw himself on the mercy of his enemy. 
Mahomed demanded the instant possession of La- 
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here, which was given up ; ami thus the empire 
passed from the family of Gkizni to that of Ghore, 
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CHAP. IX. 

Pi.lJAS OP BENARES — THE BATHOSES OF KUNOl'J — 
THE TUARS OP DELHI — INTERNAL FEUDS — AR- 
ROGANCE or JEY-CHDNDRA rRITIII-RAJ, THE 

LAST KING OP DELHI — BHOJ RAJA THE FAMI- 

LY OP MAHOMED GHORY — HTS INVASION OF IN- 
DIA BATTLE OP THE CAGGAR — CONQUEST OF 

KUNOUJ AND GOOZEKAT DEATH OF MAHOMED. 

Before wo enter on the history and exploits of 
Mahomed Gbory, the founder of the second Ma- 
homedan dynasty in India, who proved a far more 
fatal foe to the Hindoos than Mahmood of Ghiz- 
ni, it appears necessary to give a brief outline of 
the history of the Hindoos, during the latter pe- 
riod of the Ghaznevide empire. 

According to records, apparently authentic, it 
would appear that the sovereigns of Kunouj were 
not the most powerful sovereigns in the Gangetic 
provinces, in the age immediately preceding that 
of Mahomed Ghory. The kings of Benares who 
bore the patronymic of Pal, are represented as 
having enjoyed the most extensive authority. 
Strange to say, they were of the Boodhist religi- 
on. Bhoopal, the first of the family, was succeed- 
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ed by Enjapal A. D. 1070, whose son Soorujpal 
extended Ms dominions to Orissa. The famity be>= 
came extinct a little before the irruption of Ma* 
homed Ghory, and its dominions were seized by 
the neighbouring princes. Lukshmun Singh, the 
last king of Bengal, acquired Behar and Gour, 
while another portion was seized by the Baja of 
Kunouj, who having now no rival, was led .away 
by his pride to a course of conduct which occasioned 
the extinction of his famity and his empire. 

We stated in a previous chapter that the last of 
the Korah famity of Kunouj had been put to death 
for his submission to the Mahomedans, and that 
Chundm-devrt acquired the kingdom and establish- 
ed the Bath ore dynasty of Kunouj. Five princes 
of this famity sat on the throne, between Chun- 
drr?-dev<7, the first, and Jey-chundra, the last of bis 
line. 

We have likewise mentioned that the Tuar fa- 
mity seized upon the long vacated throne of Delhi 
in the ninth century, and acquired so extensive 
an authority as to be generally considered the pa- 
ramount power in the north. Anungpal, the 
grandfather of the last prince, had two daughters, 
one of whom was married to Someswar, the subor- 
dinate Chohan king of Ajmere ; the other to the 
Bathore prince of Kunouj. The Chohans had al- 
ways supported the kings of Delhi when pressed 
by the kings of Kunouj ; and Someswar having 
now married the favourite daughter, his son Pritbi- 
raj was adopted to succeed his grandfather on the 
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throne of Delhi. At the age of eight years he was 
proclaimed sovereign. The King of Kunouj, whose 
dominions and whose importance had been increas- 
ed by the extinction of the royal family of Benares, 
refused to acknowledge the paramount superiority 
of the young King of Delhi, and was upheld in this 
act by the Raja of Goozerat, who had generally 
sided with Kunouj in all its quarrels with Delhi ; 
chiefly perhaps because Delhi was succoured by 
the Chohan. Thus at the period when Mahomed 
the Ghorian was preparing to root out the Hindoo 
name from the north of India, its princes, instead 
of uniting for the defence of their common faith 
and independence, were either secretly alienated 
from each other, or engaged in open hostility. Up- 
per Hindoosthan was divided into two irreconcila- 
ble parties ; one of which comprised Goozerat and 
Kunouj ; the other Delhi, the Chohan of Ajmere, 
and the Raja of Chittore. By- these feuds they fell 
a prey to the common foe. And thus has it been 
in India from time immemorial ; the Hindoos hav- 
ing no confidence in each other, have never been 
able to unite in the defence of their general in- 
terests. The same spirit of mistrust which aided 
the conquest of India by the Moosulmans is at the 
present moment in full vigour in the country ; and 
we hazard little in the assertion that on this very 
account India has not the power to resist or to 
subvert the dominion of a foreign foe. Mutual 
confidence is the cement of national independence ; 
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aud while this is wanting, India must continue in 
a state of political subjection. 

It has been asserted by some historians that - 
Jey-chundm, the last King of Ivuuouj, out of ha- 
tred to the King of Delhi invited Mahomed G-hory 
to invade India ; but the evidence of this act of 
treachery is not sufficient to entitle it to credit. 
Jey-chundm, however, assumed the honour .of Lord 
paramount of India, and to sustain this character 
determined to perform the magnificent sacrifice of 
the horse. It is an ancient remark, that this sa- 
crifice, whether consummated or not, has ever been 
followed by a train of misfortunes. Dushurutha, 
the king of .Uyodhya, who succeeded in perform- 
ing it, was soon after deprived of his son Baum, 
who was obliged to retire into the forest, and there 
lost his wife. Yoodistbeer, who aspired to this 
proud pre-eminence, was constrained to resign his 
kingdom aud to wander as an exile through India 
for many years, and Jey-chundra, the last Hindoo 
sovereign who attempted the sacrifice, was soon 
after deprived of his life aud kingdom. ,V 
•/ When the • sacrifice of the horse was announced 
by the King of Kunouj, the other sovereigns of 
[Northern India hastened to pay their homage to 
him but Prithi-raj, the first aud the last Chohau 
King of Delhi, refused to acknowledge the superio- 
rity of his rival ; and was well supported in this 
opposition by the Kaja of Chittore. In this gor- 
geous sacrifice, it is necessary that every office, 
however meaD, should be performed by royal hands. 
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As the King of Delhi refused to .appear in person, 
a gulden effigy of liim was made to supply his place, 
■Mid was planted at the door in order to represent 
him in the menial office of porter. At this great 
ceremony, the King of Kunou j had determined, 
that in conformity with the ancient usage of the 
country, -his daughter should select her own bride- 
groom from among the assembled chivalry of In- 
>tia. Prithi-raj of Delhi, who was a prince of the 
most adventurous character, and delighted in dar- 
ing enterprises, is said to have appeared at the 
Court of Ilunouj, though whether at this, or at a 
subsequent period does not appear, to have cap- 
tivated the heart of the. King’s daughter, and borne 
her oix ill triumph. In such idle foolery did the 
princes of India squander their time, while Maho- 
med Ghory was at their gates, breathing vengeance 
against the Hindoos. ' 

Before wc describe this formidable Mahomedan 
invasion, we pause for a moment to record the civil 
virtues of Bhoj Itaja, the last truly great Hindoo 
sovereign of India. He was of the race of the 
Prunjuras, who still continued to reign at Oojeiu 
and Dharanugur, though with little of their ori- 
ginal splendour. Siudhoo, the chief of this con- 
tracted kingdom, who had no male issue, found a 
young child in a clump of Munja trees, aud adopt- 
ed him under the name of Munja. He determin- 
ed to inform Munja in a private apartment of his 
having adopted him into the. family of the Pru- 
niuras; but his young wife, who was concealed 
H 2 
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in the chamber, overheard the conversation : and 
Munja, to prevent her revealing it, cut off her head, 
saying, that nothing was safe which had been heard 
by six ears. A eon was after this born to Sindhoo, 
who was called Sindula. Munja was soon after 
crowned, and Sindhoo recommending his son Sin- 
dula to his care, retired into the Dcccan ; but the 
monster, deaf to the claims of gratitude, put out 
his eyes. Bhoj was the son of Sindula, and the 
astrologers had declared that he would succeed to 
the throne. This was sufficient to inflame the 
jealousy of Munja, who ordered him to be put to 
death ; but his orders were clandestinely evaded. 
Soon after, he was filled with the most poignant 
remorse for the supposed crime, but it was exchang- 
ed for a corresponding joy on learning that the 
youth had not been massacred. lie now abandon- 
ed tbe throne of Dlinra to Bhoj, and retired to the 
Deccan with a large army, determined to create a 
new kingdom for himself ; he was however defeat- 
ed, and subjected to the most cruel tortures. Blmj 
liaving ascended the throne of his ancestors, ren- 
dered his reign illustrious by tbe encouragement 
of learning. His Court- soon rivalled in literary 
splendour that of the illustrious Yikramaditjvr, 
from whom he Is, not improbably, supposed to have 
descended, -The learned from all parts of India 
crowded to his palace, where they were treated with 
royal magnificence. The poets have immortalized 
his reign, and his memory is embalmed in the re- 
collection of posterity. The name of Bboj is a3 
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familiar to tlio literati of the present age a 3 Unit of 
llama and Yoodistheer, though they are ignorant 
of the fact that he reigned only seven hundred 
years ago, and was the last Hindoo monarch who 
was distinguished as the patron of letters. 

Vfe now turn to the family of Mahomed the 
Ghorian, the founder of the second Mahomcdan 
dynasty in India, who broke the sceptre of the 
Hindoo monarchs of the North, and trampled their 
crowns in the dust. The flattery of Mahomcdan 
poets and historians lias assigned an ancient and 
honourable lineage to this family ; but, it appears 
from the most authentic statements that Eiz-ood- 
deeu Hoossein was the real founder of its great- 
ness. He entered the service of Musaood, King of 
(jffiiznf, and so eifectuafiy acquired fuV favour as 
to obtain the principality of Ghore, with the hand 
of one of his daughters, by whom he had seven sons, 
who were usually styled the seven stars. Two of 
them became the founders of royal-dynasties. One 
of these, Kootub-ood deen, after espousing the 
daughter of Byram, the emperor of Gliizni, assum- 
ed the dignity of a sovereign, and made Ferozc- 
khoh his capital. He was put to death by Byrain : 
and it was this deed which led to those feuds be- 
tween the families of Ghore and Gliizni, which 
ended in the destruction of 'the latter. Eiz-ood- 
deen was the father of Kootub-ood-deen, who hav- 
ing succeeded to the throne both of Ghizni and 
Ghore, appointed his younger brother Mahmood, 
his general ; and it is a circumstance worthy of 
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special notice, that ,in this age of violence, Mail- 
mood, thougb. victorious in all his enterprises, con- 
tinued firm in his allegiance to his imbecile brother 
fcb the clay of his death, for a period of twenty- nine 
years. 

Malimood Ghore, after the capture of the last 
of the Gliaznevides, Sultan Ivhoosro Mullik, pre- 
pared in\the year 1191 to march into Hindoos- 
than. And now commenced that storm of desola- 
tion, which swept the Hindoo monarchs of Hin- 
doosthan from their thrones, and ended in seating 
a ?>loo3ulman dynasty on the throne of Delhi. The 
reader will have remarked that the successors of 
Mahomed of Ghizni, who were in general weak 
and unambitious, contented themselves with the 
frontier provinces of Mooltan and Lahore, which 
the founder of the dynasty had wrested from the 
Hindoos ; and that though they made occasional 
irruptions into the provinces bordering on the 
Ganges, they added no Indian province to their 
empire. The Hindoo sovereigns retained their 
thrones, paying tribute when pressed by the arms 
of the Mahomedans ; and recovering their strength 
as the power of the emperors of Ghizni became 
weaker and., weaker. At the period when the 
Ghaznovide empire sunk under the ascendancy of 
Ghore, no trace could be discovered of the Maho- 
medan invasion of Iudia, save in the alienation 
of the provinces which lay near the Indus, which 
the Hindoos were never able to recover. The ra- 
vages committed by the Moosuhnans had been 
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repaired ; population was renewed ; tlie country 
was again filled with wealth and idols, and the 
Hindoo sovereigns were engaged as they had been 
from time immemorial, in mutual hostility. But 
a new and more destructive enemy even than the 
redoubted Mahtnood was preparing to take the 
field, with the determination of extirpating all the 
royal Hindoo races in the North. 

'• The King of Delhi, the unthinking, yet heroic 
Prithi-rnj, had already wasted his strength in fruit- 
less struggles with the house of Kunouj. Of one 
hundred and eight military chiefs, he had lost six- 
ty-four in these unnatural feuds. Yet when Mah* 
mood in lu3 first expedition in 1191 had taken Bi- 
tunda, and subsequently returned to his paternal 
dominions, Prithi-raj collected all his own forces 
and those of his auxiliaries, amounting, it is said, 
to two hundred thousand horse, and marched to 
retake it. Mahomed, on hearing of the march, put 
himself at the head of bis army, and proceeded to 
relieve the town. At a. place called Tiroury, four- 
teen miles from Thaneshur, the two armies came 
in sight of each other and engaged. Mahomed, af- 
ter performing prodigies of valour, found himself 
deserted by his troops, and was at length borne off 
the field. On his return to Ghore, he disgraced 
all tho officers by whose cowardice he had lost the 
field. The Hindoos continued their march to Bi- 
tunda, which fell, after a siege of a twelvemonth, y 
After his victory, Prithi-raj is represerited to have 
neglected the care of his kingdom, and resigned 
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himself to slofcli, and to tlie allurements of his 
haram. Far different was the conduct of Maho- 
med his enemy. ' He pondered over his late misfor- 
tune,. and, as he himself stated to one of his friends, 
“ neither slumbered in ease, nor waked but in sor- 
row and anxiety, determined to recover bis lost 
lionor from these idolaters or perish in the at- 
tempt.” Having at length recruited his army, and 
at the earnest ■ entreaty of a holy personage, res- 
tored the disgraced chiefs to their commands, he 
put himself at the head of 20,000 chosen horse, 
collected from the most ferocious tribes of Scythia, 
and crossed the 'Indus. His first step was to send 
an envoy to Prithi-raj to summon him to embrace 
the faith of Mahomed, or to stand the conse- 
quences. Prithi-raj returned a haughty answer ; 
but he was so immersed in debauchery that- but 
for the exertions of his -brother-in-law, the King of 
Chittore, he would probably have been surprised 
by the Mahomedan forces, who rolled down like 
an impetuous torrent on the plains of H indoos- 
than. Samarsi, of Chittore, oue of the bravest 
captains of the age, marched out of his capital to 
the aid of Delhi with- 3,000 of his best troops, few 
of whom .were destined to return. The Kings of 
Goozerat and Kunouj, the two most potent sove- 
reigns in the North, remained unconcerned spec- 
tators of the struggle, and left the Delhi Kiug, to 
whom they bore the strongest animosity, to stand 
unaided, the brunt of this invasion-, never dream- 
ing, that after the fall of Delhi there would. re* 
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main no barrier between tbe invader and their 
dominions. Notwithstanding their desertion of, 
what might he deemed, the common cause, no 
fewer than a hundred and fifty chiefs rallied round 
the standard of Delhi, and the troops which were 
on this occasion brought into the field were said, 
“ upon the lowest and most moderate computation 
to amount to 300,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, be- 
side a large body of infantry.” The combined so- 
vereigns sent Mahomed an insulting message, of- 
fering him the privilege of marching back unmolest- 
ed, if he chose. Mahomed returned a humble an- 
swer, stating that he was only his brother's lieute- 
nant, and that with their permission he would send 
to learn his pleasure. This reply filled the Hindoos 
with a foolish confidence ; and they spent the night 
in revelry. The Caggar flowed betweeu the ar- 
mies. Mahomed taking advantage of their securi- 
ty crossed it with his army during the night ■ aud 
the nest morning, before the enemy had recover- 
ed from their debauch, began - the attack. He 
poured in squadron after squadron upon' the vast 
host of the Hindoos, and towards the close of the 
day when their strength was exhausted, put him- 
self. at tbo'head of the reserve, which had not been 
engaged, and carried every thing before him. The 
Hindoos were routed, and fled. The King of 
Chittore fighting bravely at the head of his .Raj- 
poots, was slain. The King of Delhi fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who obtained immense wealth 
in the Hiudoo camp. On the news of. this defeat. 
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the chief towns submitted to the Mahomedans. Ma- 
homed marched in person to Chittore, and cap- 
turing it, put many thousands of its inhabitants to 
death. He proceeded soon after to invest Delhi, 
but was persuaded to spare it on the submission of 
its monarch, the son of the late King, who had been 
raised to the throne on his death. Leaving his fa- 
vourite general Kootub-ood-deen, who had formerly 
been his slave, in the neighbourhood of the city 
with a very large detachment, he himself hasten- 
ed to Ghizni, plundering in his march every place 
of note, Kootub-ood-deen, who had much of his 
master’s spirit and talent, soon after took the city 
of Meerut, aud subsequently the capital itself, 
which he made the seat of his government. This 
gave rise to the saying that the Mahomedan throne 
of Delhi was established by a slave. Thus was 
the Hindoo kingdom of Delhi finally extinguished. 

/' The Kings of Ivunouj and Goozerat, who had 
looked on with malicious delight while Mahomed 
was subverting the throne of their adversary the 

, King of Delhi, were destined soon to feel the weight 
of his arms. Mahomed did not long remain at 
Ghizni, but recruiting his army, a sain crossed the 
Indus, and marched against Jey-chnndrar, the la«t 
King of Kunouj. A battle was fought on a spot 
between Chundwar and Etaya, in which the Hin- 
doo monarch was defeated, and perished by an ar- 
row from the bow of Kootub-ood-deen. The 
slaughter of the Hindoos was prodigious. Of the 
seven hundred elephants which the King brought 
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.-.gainst the Mahomedans. ninety were taken, and 
among these was a white elephant, which leads to 
the conjecture that the Kings of Knnouj were also 
at that time of the Boodhist persuasion. Maho- 
med pursuing his victorious career took the fort of 
Asni, where the Kind's treasure was deposited, and 
passing on to Benares, sacked the city and destroy- 
ed a thousand temples. One historian relates that 
the Mabomedan arms were on this occasion car- 
ried to the borders of China, but the fact wants 
corroboration. After haring completely destroyed 
the Hindoo power in the Gangetic provinces, Ma- 
homed returned to his capital beyond the Indus 
laden with plunder.?-' Of nil the powerful monarchs 
in the north, the Baja of Kerb walla, the capital of 
Goozerat, alone remained, and against him Kootub- 
nod-deen proceeded the nest year, and plundering 
the country in every direction, reduced it to sub- 
mission. Thus in the short space of three years 
was the power of the Hindoo sovereigns in Nor- 
thern Hindoosthan completely broken, and from 
that day to this they have never recovered their 
authority.^ The few forts which remained after the 
subjugation of the capital of Delhi, fell one by one 
into the hands of the active Kootub-ood-deen. 

The dying straggles of the Hindoo monarchs 
have been celebrated in the noblest strains of poe- 
try by the bard Chand, in a work of the same size 
as the' Mahabharut, to which it also bears a strik- 
ing resemblance in its heart-stirring details, and 
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its far-diffused renown. Chand is at once the great 
epic poet and the royal genealogist of Bajpoothana. 
In liis stauzas the thirty-sis tribes of the Bajpoot 
race love to trace, even at the present day, the 
martial deeds of their ancestors who “ drank of the 
wave of battle when the cloud of war rolled down 
from the heights of the Himackul.” 

Soon after, Mahomed hearing of the death of his 
brother, repaired to Ghizni, where he was crown- 
ed in due form ; but did not long enjoy the scep- 
tre. He subsequently attempted to extend his terri- 
tories to the west, but was defeated and obliged to 
fly. The Gukkurs, a warlike and savage tribe, 
living on the banks of the Nilab, had long 
practised such cruelties on the Mahomedans as 
.greatly to interrupt the communication between 
Peshawar and India. Mahomed attacked them 
with his wonted energy, and obliged them not only 
to submit, but to embrace the Mahomedan faith. 
But as he was marching back to Ghizni, he was 
put to death by two of . this tribe, while reposing 
in his tent. He reiguod. thirty-two years ; twenty- 
nine in the name of his brother, and three in his 
own. The treasure which he left behind him was 
incredibly great 3 its value may be judged of, from 
the circumstance that in diamonds alone he is said 
to have possessed the weight of five maunds. This 
treasure was the accumulation of nine expedi- 
tious into India, in which he despoiled the coun- 
try of all the wealth he could seize. 
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CHAP. X. 

Tut coN'Qrxsxs of jenghis khan" — icootur-ood- 
peen, r.MrinVjp. or df.ltii — conquest of Ben- 
gal BY EUKHTIYAR KDTBI.TT — HIS EXPEDITION 

TO ASSAM — DEFEAT AND DEATH AETIjMSII 

SlT TANA r.EZIA NAZIE-OOD-DEEN — BABIN NET 

. KOBAD — EXTINCTION OT THE DYNASTY. 

It was towards the close of the reign of Ma- 
homed Ghory that Jenghis Khan laid the founda- 
tion of the Mogul empire. The spacious highlands 
which lie between the Caspian Sea, and China and 
Siberia, the ancient seat of the Huns and the 
Turks, were inhabited by various tribes of warlike 
shepherds who possessed no fixed abode. "When 
their numbers increased beyond tbeir means of 
subsistence, they poured down upon the south 
sword in hand, and driving the inhabitants before 
them, took possession of their lands. The south 
had experienced several inroads of this description, 
before that of Jenghis Khan, which spread desola- 
tion from the centre of Europe to the eastern li- 
mits of Asia. The father of Jenghis reigned over 
thirteen of these pastoral tribes, which numbered 
about forty thousand individuals. At the age of 
forty, Jenghis had established bis dominion over 
the surrounding tribes, and prepared to extend his 
sway over more distant nations. In a general con- 
vention which was held of the Moguls, be was 
- " seated on a felt, which was long after preserved 
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ami esteemed a sacred relic, and was proclaimed 
the great Khan or Emperor of the Moguls and 
Tartars, He had received no education whatever ; 
lie was unable even to read and write, and the 
greater pait of his tribe was in the same state of 
ignorance. It was by his innate genius, and the 
greatness of his mind, aided b} r the valour of his 
ibllowcrs, tLat he was enabled to make so deep an 
impression on human affairs, 

having reduced all the tribes of his native de- 
serts to submission, he became lord of all the pas- 
toral tribes of the north, which included many mil- 
lions of shepherds and soldier 5 , who breathed the 
same ardour which animated their leader, and 
were impatient to rush upon the softer and more- 
wealthy nations of the south. They burst with 
great impetuosity on China, crossed the great wall 
stormed ninety cities, and compelled the Emperor 
to retire to ' the south of the yellow river, and to 
yield up the northern provinces to Jenghis Khan. 
In the west the dominion of Jenghis touched those 
of Mahomed, the Sultan of Karizme, whose terri- 
tories stretched from the Persian gulf to the In- 
dus. With this prince, the greatest among the 
Mahomedans of that age, the Mogul was anxious 
to remain on terms of friendship ; but Mahomed 
put to death three of his embassadors, and the in- 
sult could not be overlooked. Accompanied with 
seven hundred thousand followers, Jenghis rolled 
down like a mighty torrent on the empire of Ka- 
rizme, and was met by an army of four hundred 
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thousand men. In the first battle, a hundred and 
sixty thousand Ivarizmian troops avere slain, and 
Mahomed finding it impossible to cope with the 
Moguls in the field, distributed his soldiers among 
the cities which he thought might make a steady 
resistance. Ten of the first towns however fell 
into the hands of the victors ; and the great Em- 
peror of Karizme, driven from field and fort, perish- 
ed without an attendant iri a desert island of the 
Caspian sea. From that sea to the Indus, through 
an extent of more than a thousand miles, the whole 
countrj was laid waste by the ferocious invaders, 
and the five centuries which have since elapsed 
have scarcely sufficed to repair that desolation. 
The son of Mahomed of Ivarizme, the heroic Je- 
lal-ood-deen, fought the Moguls at every stage, and 
repeatedly checked their progress, but to arrest it 
was beyond his power. Ketrcating before them 
by slow degrees, he reached the banks of tbc In- 
dus, into which he sprung with his horse, attended 
by a few followers, in the hope of finding a refugo 
in India j hut in that hope he was disappointed. 
The troops of Jenghis Khan, 'laden with spoil, long- 
ed for the enjoyments of their native plains ; and 
their commander, promising to return and rebuild 
the cities he had destroyed, led his army across 
the Jihoon and the Sihoon. Thero he was joined 
by two of bis generals whom be bad despatched 
to subdue the western division of Persia, and who 
not only met with complete success, but marched 
victoriously round the shores of the Caspian sea. 
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nn enterprise never attempted before or since. 
Jenghis retired to bis native land, and exhorting 
his sons with his last breath to complete the con- 
quest of China, expired, A. D. 1227. Wc have 
dwelt thus upon the progress of this might}' con- 
queror, because, though he did not invade the soil 
of India, he completely changed the face of affairs 
in the countries west of the Indus, where the jl n ■ 
guls from this time obtained a predominance which 
very materially affected the 'politics of India. The 
unrivalled successes of his descendants belong ra- 
ther to the page of general history than to that of 
India. It may be sufficient therefore to remark 
that they constantly hovered over its frontiers, 
and lost no opportunity of invading it : but it was 
not till three hundred years, wanting just one 
year, that the Moguls under the command of Sul- 
tan Baber, obtained possession . of the empire of 
Hindoosthnn. 

Mahomed Ghory having no son, trained up the 
most promising youths among his slaves, whom 
lie raised according to their abilities, to posts of 
dignity. Among the most celebrated of these was 
Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, who founded the first Ma- 
homedan kingdom of India, lie accompanied Ma- 
homed, as we have related, in his expedition across- 
the Indus, and as a reward for his courage and 
talent, was left iu command of the army in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, when Mahomed returned 
to his own capital. Delhi soon after fell into bis 
hands, and became tlie seat of his vice -royalty. 
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He prosecuted liis master’s designs against the 
liberties of the Hindoos with such zeal, that the 
subversion of Hindoo power is more to he attri- 
buted to his steady and incessant attacks than to 
the bold irruption of Mahomed. Though possess- 
ed of great power, with a victorious army at his 
command, and far distant from the eye of his so- 
vereign, he remained firm in his allegiance, wait- 
ing doubtless for tho fit opportunity which should 
raise him to independence. \ 
vThe establishment oE a Mahomcdan government 
iu India, in the capital of its ancient sovereigns, 
naturally led to ideas of more enlarged conquest. 
Kootub, to whom the execution of these designs 
was committed, had no sooner reduced tho nor- 
thern powers in Hindoosthan, than ho despatched 
Bukhtiyar Khilijy with an army to subdue Behar. 
Bukbtiyar had been ‘purchased as a slave by Koo- 
k tub, and notwithstanding his . personal deformity, 
rose in his master’s service by the display of his 
genius. He proceeded with troops to Behar in 
1199, sacked the capital, subdued the country, and 
within two years returned laden with plunder- to 
his master at Delhi. The honour ho had acquir- 
ed raised him enemies, who contrived to alienate 
the mind of Kootub from him. It happened one 
day in open durbar, that the conversation turned 
on. the conquest of Behar, when the envious cour- 
tiers advised that the courage of the conqueror 
should be tried in single combat with an elephant. 
Kootub, already jealous of his genera], agreed to 
I 
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■the proposal, and a fierce elephant; was brought 
out, and urged against the hero ; who dexterously 
avoiding the first charge of the animal, struck him 
on • his trunk with such force that he roared aloud 
and fled. The enemies of Buklitivar were con- 
founded at the issue of the combat, which served 
to raise him still higher in the esteem of Kootub. 
who re-appointed him to the government of Be- 
kar, with directions to attempt the conquest of 
Bengal, r 

Bengal had been for a long period under the 
Government of a dynasty of Vydyas, of the medi- 
cal tribe, who gave rise to an era, which continu- 
ed in vogue several hundred years after their fall, 
till it was abolished by Akbar. The throne was at 
this time occupied by Lukbmun Sen, the last 
Hindoo monarch of the country, then eighty years 
of age. He was the posthumous child of his far- 
ther, and the native historians relate that his birth* 
was delayed on some astrological prediction of the 
brahmuns, by measures which occasioned the death 
of his mother. The infant was placed on the 
throne as soon as born, and remarkable as his 
reign was for its length, it was still more distin- 
guished by the clemency, liberality, and justice he 
displayed. He usually held his court at Huddea, 
but appears to have enlarged his dominions in the 
north on the decay of the royal house of Benares, 
and to have occasionally made the ancient city of 
Gour, or Lukhnouty, his residence. 

The intentions of Bukhtiyar could not of course 
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be concealed from the Court at Nuddea ; and the 
brahmuns are represented as having approached 
the king and informed him that their ancient books 
contained a prophecy that Bengal was to be sub- 
dued by the Turks; and that they were convinced 
that the appointed hour had arrived. They advis- 
ed him therefore — not to marshal his forces, and 
meet the enemy, bub — to retreat to some distant 
and secure part of his dominions. The king, en- 
feebled by age, refused to take their advice ; but 
the nobles and chief men sent away their families 
and property to the province of Orissa. 
i '‘. Perhaps there is no event in the history of In- 
dia so disgraceful to the conquered as the subjuga- 
tion of Bengal by the hlahomedans. "We have al- 
ready seen that the King of Delhi met the foe 
with the bravest of his troops, and lost his free- 
dom and his empire, after the field had been co- 
vered with the bodies of his soldiers. The King 
of Kutouj fell bravely in the held defending his 
liberty. Chittore and Goozerat did not part with 
their 'independence till after the most heroic strug- 
gles ; but Bengal fell without striking a blow. 
Though Bukhtiyar had been hovering for two 
years on the frontiers of the country, no prepara- 
tion was made to resist him. He marched with 
his troops to' Nuddea without meeting an enemy ; 
and leaving his army at some little distance, en- 
tered the city with only seventeen soldiers, and 
began to put the royal attendants to the sword. 

12 
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The King, who was at dinner, alarmed by the cries 
of the people, and hearing that the enemy was at 
his gates, fled by a private door, and getting on 
board a small boat, rowed with the utmost speed 
down the river, and stopped not till he had reach- 
ed Juggunnath in Orissa. And thus ended the 
Independent Hindoo kingdom of Bengal. •/ 

Buklitiyar entering Huddea, gave the city to be 
plundered by his soldiers, and then proceeded with- 
out delay to Gour, where his authority was esta- 
blished with the same ease, and marked by the 
same atrocities. The Hindoo temples were de- 
molished, and Alabomedan mosques, colleges, and 
caravansaries constructed with the materials. The 
whole country was subdued within a single year ; 
and from that day to the battle of Plassey, which 
demolished the Mahomedan power, the Hindoos 
of Bengal, during the long period of five hundred 
and fifty-five ’ years, appear never to have made 
even the feeblest effort to regain their independence. 

Buklitiyar having subdued Bengal, determined 
to carry his arms into Thibet and Bo'otan ; but he 
found that the conquest of hardy mountaineers, 
living in the defiles of the Himaluya range; was a 
very different affair from the subjugation of the 
soft inhabitants of the plains. The means by which 
he proposed to conduct the enterprise, were as 
silly as the undertaking itself. He set out with 
10,000 horse to invade the mountains which se- 
parate India from Tartary and China. Tie was 
conducted, it appears, by one jvhom he had con- 
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verted to hfahomedanism, across tire Mikeh hills 
to the banks of the Brumliupootra in Assam ; for 
though the river is called the Baugmuty, yet, be- 
ing described as three times the breadth of tLe 
Ganges, and ns falling into the sea, it can be no 
other than the Brumliupootra. For ten days the 
troops proceeded along its banks till they reached 
a stone bridge consisting of twenty-two arches, 
which they crossed. They proceeded onwards for 
• fifteen days through the most difficult passes till 
they entered on an extensive plain in Thibet, and 
came shortly afterwards to a well fortified town, 
where they were opposed courageously by the in- 
habitants, whose armour was composed of bamboos 
sewed or tied together with raw silk. After a hard 
day’s conflict, the Makomedans retired to their 
camp with only a few prisoners, from whom they 
learned that at the distance of fifteen miles there 
was a large and fortified city called Kurmputtun 
inhabited by Bralimuns and Bootaneers, whose 
prince was a Christian ; that he had in his service 
an innumerable army of brave Tartars, and that a 
thousand or fifteen hundred of the ponies called 
Tangan were daily sold in the market. This in- 
telligence alarmed Bukktiyar, and he determined 
to retreat without delay. The inhabitants set fire 
to all the grain and forage, and threw every ob- 
stacle in his way. At length with great difficulty 
lie reached the great bridge ; but what was his 
chagrin when, instead of the troops he had left to 
keep opeu the passage, he found it in possession 
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of the king of Assam, who had broken down two 
of the arches. The Assamese surrounded the Ma- 
komednns, aud obliged them for their own safety 
to seek a passage across the river, wherever it ap- 
peared fordable. Multitudes were swept away by 
the steam; a fow reached the opposite shore, and 
among them was their commander, who returned 
to Bengal with the wreck of his arm}’, where he 
fell a prey to melanohol}’, and expired three years 
after ho had entered this province. „ Bengal con- 
tinued for a' hundred and twenty’ years to be an ap- 
pendage of the crown of Delhi, though from its 
remote situation, the viceroy’s made frequent at- 
tempts to establish an independent authority, in 
which they sometimes partially succeeded. 

Mahomed Ghory died, A. D. 1206. His death, 
without male issue, occasioned a dispute concern- 
ing the succession. Ivootixb, the governor of Delhi, 
was the most powerful subject in the empire, but 
Mahmood, the nephew of Mahomed, retained 
Gliore. Eldoze, another governor, took possession 
of Cabul and Candnhar ; and ICootub claimed tbe 
sovereignty of India. Eldoze marched against him, 
but was defeated. Ivootub following up the vic- 
tory, proceeded forward to Gbizni, where he was 
crowned. But he soon after gave himself up to 
sloth ; which coming to the knowledge of Eldoze, . 
lie suddenly marched against him, and drove him 
back into India, with which, from this period, he 
was obliged to content himself. He is therefore 
considered, with groat propriety, , as the iirst real 
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Mahomedan sovereign of India. He governed liis 
Indian dominions with great ability and credit, 
though he did not long enjoy the throne, for he 
died five years after his master Mahomed, A. D. 
1210. ■ Meanwhile Tacash, the Karizmian, esta- 
blished anew and mighty empire west of the Indus. 
He subdued the whole of Persia, and soon after 
that event marching against Eldoze, added Ghizni, 
Gltore, and all the provinces west of the Indus to 
his territories. 

}■ ' Aram, the son of Kootub-ood-deen, ascended the 
throne of Delhi on his death ; but he was totally 
unequal to the management of so large an empire, 
not as yet consolidated. Within a year he was 
dethroned by Shums-ood*deen Altumsh, a man of 
noble family,! who had been sold for a slave in his 
youth, aud purchased by Kootub, w’ho perceiving 
in him the germ of a great character, gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and raised him to the highest 
dignities of state. Altumsh ascended the throne 
iu 1211, and reigned twenty-five years. It was in 
the tenth year of his reign that 'Jelal-ood-deen, the 
chief of the mighty empire of Karizme, driven from 
his dominions by the Moguls, retreated upon In- 
dia, where he was opposed by the troops of Al- 
tumsh. Much of the time of this emperor was 
passed in beeping down the Mahomedan governors 
of provinces who aspired to independence. ‘Among 
the most important of these viceroys was the go- 
vernor of Bengal who had long withheld the im- 
perial tribute. Altumsh marched against him, and 
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having taken the capital, Gour, struck the coin in 
his own name, and appointed his son chief of the 
province. His arms were also directed against the 
Hindoos, who were not as yet completely subdued. 
He captured Gwalior after the siege of a year ; 
and then marching into Mahva, took the city of 
Oojein, and destroyed the magnificent temple - of 
Muha-kal, erected in that city twelve hundred 
years before by Yikraraadityrf, whose image to- 
gether with that of the goddess he took with him 
to Delhi, and caused to be broken at the door of 
the great mosque. 

Altumsh was succeeded by his son, who gave 
himself up to all the excesses of youth, and was 
within six months dethroned by the nobles, who 
raised to the throne Sultana Ilezia, the daughter 
of Altumsh. She was a woman of great ability, and 
had been accustomed during her father’s life to the 
charge of the government. She governed the em- 
pire at first with great energy and wisdom, but 
having exalted to undue favour an Abyssinian with 
whom she was observed to be very familiar, the 
nobles took^umbrage, and raised an army to de- 
throne her. She was captured and confined in the 
fortress of Bitunda, where she captivated and es- 
poused the "governor, and enlisting troops under 
his authority made two vigorous efforts for the 
throne. She was twice defeated. In the last battle 
she fell into the hands of her enemies, together 
with her husband, and was put to death after a 
reign of three years and six months. The reigns 
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of Byram and Musaood, who succeeded her, did 
not continue more than six years, and afforded no 
event worthy of remembrance, except the irrup- 
tion of the Moguls into the eastern provinces of 
Bengal by way of Thibet, in the year 1244. We 
have already mentioned that the descendants of 
Jenghis Khan completed the subjugation of China: 
and it is supposed that they were induced to send 
an army from the frontier province of that empire 
to invade Bengal. The invasion has often been at- 
tributed to the Chinese, but it was in reality the 
last surge of the Mogul inundation. 

Nazir-ood-deen, the son of Altnmsh, who had 
been appointed in bis youth to the government of 
Bengal, ascended the throne of Delhi, in the year 
1246. He had learned moderation and wisdom 
during the severe persecution he endured from his 
father’s queen, by whom he was immured in a 
prison, and reduced to support himself by his pen. 
When raised to the throne he liberally encourag- 
ed the learned, and the poets vied with each other 
in celebrating his praises. He appointed his bro- 
ther-in-law Bulbun — often spelt Balin — his prime 
minister. A wiser choice he could not have made, 
for Balin was the ablest man of the age, equally 
great in the cabinet as in the field. . Under his 
administration the . country flourished, and the go- 
vernment was strengthened by the reduction of 
those Hindoo monarchs who retained any portion 
of independence. The chief danger of the em- 
pire however lay on the west, where the Moguls 
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had occupied Gliizni, Cabul, Candahar, Balkh, and 
Herat j the defence of the Indus was therefore a 
post of the highest importance. It was commit- 
ted to Shere Khan, the minister’s nephew, the most 
accomplished noble of the Court. He not only 
protected the Punjab and Mooltan from their as- 
saults, but raised and disciplined a body of horse, 
for active service, with whose aid he drove the 
Moguls from Gkizni, and for a brief period annex- 
ed it to the empire of Delhi. 

'v In the seventh year of Nazir-ood-deen’s reign, 
Imad-ood-deen contrived to supplant Bulbun in 
his master s favour, and to deprive Shere Khan of 
his government on the western frontier. Having 
gained an entire ascendancy over the emperor, 
he ejected from their situations all the friehds of 
the late prime minister. His administration be- 
came at length so, unpopular that ten of the go- 
vernors of provinces sent to Bulbun to represent 
the deplorable state of affairs, and to entreat him 
to resume the reins of government. To enforce 
their wishes they raised an army, and made war 
ou the emperor, who, unable to cope with them 
in the field, was obliged to submit to their de- 
mands. These however were extremely mode- 
rate ; they only insisted on the dismissal of the 
obnoxious premier, and the restoration to power 
of Bulbun, under whose guidance the empire had 
enjoyed so great a degree of prosperity. The em- 
peror acceded to their wishes, drove Imad-ood- 
deen from his councils, and reinstated Bulbun. \ 
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In the year 1258 an envoy arrived from Hoola- 
koo, the grandson of Jongliis Khan, to compli- 
ment the emperor of Delhi. To impress him with 
an idea of the grandeur of the empire, his recep- 
tion was conducted with the greatest pomp and 
ceremony. The vizier went out to receive him 
with a train of fifty thousand horse, and two thou- 
sand elephants. On his arrival, a durbar was held, 
with every demonstration of splendour. The en- 
voy was introduced to the emperor, around whom 
stood twenty-five of the princes who had been 
driven from their scats by the Mogul inundation. 
The embassy passed over without any conse- 
quences ; the Moguls, whether overawed by the 
power of the emperor, or embarrassed by their 
connexions in the west, made no attempt at the 
time to invade Hindoosthan. 

, Nazir-ood-deen died in the year 12GG, and was 
succeeded by his minister Bulbun, who became so 
renowned for his justice and wisdom that bis al- 
liance was courted by the sovereigns of Persia 
and Tartary. Yet he is accused by historians of 
having rid himself of iris illustrious nephew Shere 
IChan, whom- we have already mentioned. He 
made, himself intimately acquainted with the cha- 
racter of his officers, ,and raised none but men of 
ability to the chief offices of state j blit ho made 
it a rule to give no promotion to any Hindoo. He 
considered it. the highest glory of his reign, that 
so many of the chiefs who had been expelled by 
the Moguls from their thrones west of the Indus, 
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found an asylum in bis dominions. During his 
reign, the Court of Delhi was esteemed the most 
polite and magnificent in the Mabomedan world. 
It was adorned by the presence of the most re- 
nowned literary’ characters, who tasted largely' of 
the royal bounty. The splendour of the emperor’s 
equipages, and the grandeur of his buildings, ex- 
ceeded that of any preceding monarch. He ad- 
ministered the laws with a degree of vigour which 
bordered on severity • and be exhibited in his own 
person an example of the strictest temperance, 
which formed a happy contrast to the excesses of 
his youth. '■ 

He was advised to re-conquer the kingdom of 
Groozerat, which had shaken off the’ Mahomedau 
yoke ; but he wisely replied, that, while the Moguls 
continued to threaten his empire in the north and 
the west, it was the dictate of wisdom to preserve 
what he possessed, rather than to risk his empire 
by an effort to extend its boundaries. In the year 
A. D. 1279, Togrul Khan, who bad been entrust- 
ed with the government of Bengal, raised the stan- 
dard of revolt. This bold cliicf bad led an army 
against the Raja of .Tagnugur in Orissa, and carri- 
ed off several hundred elephants and much wealth, 
of which bo made no report to the emperor. Soon 
after, bearing a rumour of bis death, be declared 
himself the independent king of Bengal. The em- 
peror sent two armies in succession- against him, 
which were both defeated. Roused to exertion at 
the audacity of bis subjects, the emperor took the 
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field in person, and marched with a large army into 
Bengal in the. height of the rains. Togrul, taking 
with him his elephants and effects, and all his troops, 
evacuated the province .and retired to Orissa, whi- 
ther he was closely followed by the imperial troops ; 
but though they penetrated to the heart of the 
country, they could obtain no intelligence of the 
enemy, \, ''Mullik Jlookudur, one of the generals of 
the emperor, however, going out one day with for- 
ty horse, accidentally discovered the encampment 
of Togrul, and determined to execute an enterprise, 
which to succeeding historians has appeared too 
hazardous to be credited. Advancing into the 
camp with a handful of troops, he made for the tents 
of the chief, and rushing with his followers into the 
great tent of audience, shouted, “ Victory to king 
Bulbun,” and cut down all who opposed him. Tog-< 
rul imagining that the whole imperial army wa3 
upon him, mounted his home, and rode full speed 
to the Muhanuddee, hoping to .cross it before he 
was overtaken. Mullik followed him closely, and 
pierced him with an. arrow as he was swimming the 
stream. Togrul fell into the water, and his pur- 
suer immediately dragged him ashore, and cut off 
his head, with which he proceeded to the imperial 
camp. The disappearance of Togrul filled his troops 
with dismay;. and they sought safety in flight, 
though pursued by no enemy, Bulbun, while he 
blamed the imprudence of the gallant Mullik, re- 
warded his valour ; but he made an ill use of the 
victory, for he put to death every member of the 
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rebel’s family, not sparing even the innocent women 
and children. He earned his resentment so far as 
to imbrue his hands in the blood of a hundred 
mendicants, whom the deceased Togrul had super- 
stitiously patronized. \ He bestowed the govern- 
ment of Bengal on his son, ICurra Khan,- and 
returned to Delhi after an absence of three years. 

Meanwhile the restless Moguls appeared again 
on the banks of the Indus, and took possession of 
Mooltan. Mahomed, the son of tin- emperor, im- 
mediately marched against them, and expelk-d 
them from the country. The next year Timour 
Ivhan, the kiug of the eastern division of Persia, 
marched with a large army to avenge the defeat of 
the Moguls. A bloody battle ensued, in which 
Mahomed was victorious : but pursuing the ene- 
my too far, he fell in with a party of two thousand 
of their troops concealed in a wood. The prince 
fought with the utmost bravery, but, overpower- 
ed by numbers, at length fell, covered with wounds. 
Bulbun, now in his eightieth year, on hearing of 
the death of his son, the flower of his family, was 
so overwhelmed with grief, that he withered away, 
and died, A. D. 12SG, iu the twenty-first year of 
his reign. 

Just beforo his death, he had changed the suc- 
cession from ICurra Khan, his son, to Kei Khoosro, 
the son ' of his deceased and beloved son Mahomed . 
But the chief magistrate of Delhi, assembling the 
principal courtiers, persuaded them to reverse the 
will of Bulbuh and to place Kei Kobad, the son 
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of Ivurra Khan, upon the throne, partly because 
Khoosro was a youth -of a very untracfcable disposi- 
tion, and partly because Ivurra Khan, who com- 
manded a powerful army in Bengal, was likely to 
resent the exclusion of. his line from the throne. 
Ivei Kobad had no sooner obtained the sceptre 
than he gave himself up to pleasure, and aban- 
doned public affairs to his minister Nizam-ood- 
deen, a wretch who had but one object- in view, 
that of paving his own way to the throne by ren- 
dering his young and thoughtless master an ob- 
ject of general abhorrence. Kurra Khan was duly 
informed of the proceedings of the Court, and 
wrote to his son warning him of his danger. Find- 
ing his letter ineffectual, he proceeded with an 
army towards Delhi. His son, by the advice of his 
minister, assembled troops, and advanced in hostile 
array to meet his father. The two camps approach- 
ed each other on the opposite banks of the Gogra. 
The old man seeing an engagement inevitable, 
wrote a tender letter . to his son, intreating but 
one interview before their troops engaged in battle. 
The heart of the son was touched, and he agreed 
to meet his father ) but through the sinister advice 
of his wicked" minister insisted that the first visit 
should be paid to him as Lord paramount. The 
father, rather than miss the opportunity of meet- 
ing his son, agreed to the request. Tents were 
accordingly pitched, and Kei Kobad ascending the 
throne awaited the approach of his father, who on 
reaching the precincts of the imperial presence. 
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was ordered to make his obeisance at three stages, 
while a herald proclaimed aloud that Kurra Khan 
was coming to humble himself before the King of 
the Universe. The venerable prince, overwhelm- 
ed with these indignities burst into tears ; and his 
son, unable any longer to support the scene, leapt 
from his throne, and fell on his father’s neck. Af- 
ter these transports of affection, the youth placed 
his aged father on the throne, and saluted him. 
At the close of the interview, a friendly inter- 
course was established between the father and son, 
and many happy meetings took place during the 
space of twenty days. Kurra Khan on parting 
with his son, whom he never expected to see a- 
gain, gave him much salutary advice, and request- 
ed him especially to disengage himself from his 
dangerous minister. But the youug monarch on 
his return to Delhi soon forgot these wise coun- 
sels, and abandoned himself anew to pleasure, 
which hastened his progress to the tomb. Factions 
were formed at the Court, which the feeble and 
debauched youth could not control. The Moguls 
sided with the emperor; the Khilijees aimed at 
raising one of their own tribe to the throne. The 
emperor lay paralytic in his palace. The forces of 
the two parties were at length drawn out in hos- 
tile array : the Khilijees cut their way through 
the Moguls to the tent in which the emperor’s in- 
fant son lay, and bore him off in triumph. Jelal- 
ood-deen, the head of the Khilijees, soon after 
sent a band of assassins to the palace, who beat 
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out the brains of the emperor with bludgeons, and 
threw his carcase out of the window into the river. 
This bloody catastrophe put an end to the Gho- 
ry dynasty. Jelal-ood-deen ascended the vacant 
throne, and established the third Mahomedan dy- 
nasty, that of the Khilijees. 


\ 

CHAP. XL 

Jelal-ood-deen pounds the ioiilijt dynasty — 

ALLA-OOD-DEEN .MAKES AN IRRUPTION INTO THE 
DECCAN — ASSASSINATES HIS FATHER — ASCENDS 
THE THRONE — HIS PLANS OP GOVERNMENT — 
EXPEDITION TO GOOZERAT — TO CHITTORE — KA- 
POOR CONQUERS THE DECCAN — DEATH OF ALLA- 
OOD-DEEN — HIS CHARACTER AND EXPLOITS — 
EXTINCTION OP THE DYNASTY OP THE EHILT- 
JEES — GHAZX BEG TOGLUK ASCENDS ThE 
THRONE. • ' ■ " 

Ir the establishment of the' Mahomedan dynas-. 
ties of Ghizni and Ghore had been fatal to the li- 
berties of the Hindpos, that of the third dynasty 
of the Khilijees was not less so. ' Mabmood of 
Ghizni humbled the princes of the north, and an- 
nexed to his empire the provinces bordering on 
the Indus. Two centuries after, - Mahomed of 
Ghore tore up by the roots all the Hindoo king- 
doms north of the Kerbudda, and established his 
sway from the Himaluya to that river. A centu- 
ry later the Khilijees crossing tho barrier of the 
J 
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Kerbudda, extended the Moosulinan sovereignty 
into tlie Deccan. 

Jclal-ood-deen, tlie founder of the dynasty, was 
seventy years of age when he ascended the throne. 
As soon as he was firmly .seated in the govern- 
ment, he put the infant son of his murdered mas- 
ter to death; but this was the onty deed of blood 
with which his bauds were stained. In fact the 
great error of his reign was its injudicious cle- 
mency ; through which crimes were multiplied, 
and the nobles were led to disobedience. A re- 
bellion having broken out soon after his accession, 
his son was sent to quell it. The rebels were de- 
feated and sent to the emperor, by whom they 
were freely forgiven. His courtiers murmured at 
this act of weakness, .and advised him at least to 
put their eyes out, but the monarch replied that 
ho was now an old man, and wished to descend to 
the grave without shedding more blood. 

The event which distinguished the accession of 
the Khiiijy family was the conquest of the Dec- 
can, In the year 1293, just one hundred years 
after the battle of Thaneshur, Alla-ood-deen, the 
nephew of the emperor, obtained permission of 
his uncle to march against some Hindoo princes 
south of Chundery, He repaired immediately to 
Ms own government of Karra, and collecting a 
body of eight thousand men, boldly crossed the 
Nerbudda,' and marched against the Hindoo so- 
vereign' of Devagur. The king, Kam-dev«, met 
him two miles from the city, and an action en- 
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sued, in which the Hindoo Raja was defeated. The 
town fell into the hands of the victor, and was 
given up to plunder. Alla-ood-dccn gave out that 
his troops wore but the advanced guard of a large 
army of Maliomedans, wliich was marching to the 
south : and this intelligence paralyzed the courage 
of the other Hindoo princes of the Deccan, and 
withheld them from aiding the struggles of Ram- 
dev« i who seeing no prospect of relief, offered a 
large sum to Alla-ood-deen, as the price of his de- 
parture. The prince agreed to the terms, and was 
on tho point of breaking up bis camp and retiring, 
when the son of Ram-devu, who had been employ- 
ed in collecting an army, came down on the Moo- 
hultnans, equal in number to only one-third of bis 
troops, and ordered them to quit their spoil and 
depart. V‘ A battle was the necessary result of this 
menace, Alla-ood-deen was sorely pressed, and 
would in all probability have been defeated, if 
Mullik Noosrut. bis general, who had been left to 
blockade the fort, had uol quitted bis post without 
ordirs, and come to the assistance of his master. 
The enemy, mistaking his troops for the forces 
which were said to be on their way from Delhi, 
were seined with a panic, and fled. This action, 
tbouuh provoked bv the fun of Ram-devn without 
hi« faUit j*o knowledge, was used ns a pretence for 
( nhr.ncing the terms of the ransom. The Hindoo 
kim: was oblige d to part with wealth which r.p- 
: c-it? in.wdiide in ar.it ant. Six hundred maunds 
,.f p.r'.rj-, tw > ciatuuD of diamonds, rubies, emeralds 
i ii 
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and sapphires, with a corresponding quantity of the 
precious metals, formed tlie booty which Alla-ood- 
dnon obtained from him. The maund of that pe- 
riod, however, must have been far less in weight 
than the present measure. Laden with this booty, 
Alla-ood-decn retraced hi3 steps/ on tlie twenty- 
fifth day after his arrival, and passing through the 
hostile territories of Mai wn, Gondwana and Klian- 
desh, reached his home in safetj’. This expedi- 
tion, which is doubtless one of the boldest on re- 
cord in the Mahomedan annals, proved the source 
of unnumbered woes to the south. It revealed the 
wealth and weakness of its provinces, and shewed 
the Mahomcdans how open and easy was the path 
of conquest. 

Intelligence was sodn carried to the emperor 
that his nephew had conquered Dowgur, and ac- 
quired wealth surpassing that enjoyed by any so- 
vereign .of Delhi. Old Jelal-ood-dten already rec- 
koned on these treasures as his own ; but bis keen- 
er councillors could easily perceive that tho con- 
quering hero had not amassed such wealth, at the 
risk of ki3 life, for the benefit of others. Some 
counselled an immediate attack on him ; but tbc 
more wary advised that no step should be taken 
till be appeared in open revolt. Alla-ood-deen, 
knowing how many enemies he had at court, dis- 
sembled his views, and directed all his craft to ob- 
tain possession of the emperor’s person. He 
deputed his brother to court to cajole Iris imcle, 
and to insinuate that the only way for him to 
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obtain this treasure was to proceed in person to 
Hurra, and visit his nephew. Allured by the hope 
of gold, which, being then in his eightieth year, 
the old man could not hope to enjoy, he proceeded 
thither with an army. Alla-ood-deen marched out 
to meet him, and sent his brother Almas Beg, an 
infamous traitor, to persuade the emperor at the 
approaching' interview to dispense with the greater 
part of his retinue. The infatuated octogenarian, 
advanced almost alone to meet his nephew, whose 
troops surrounded and slew him, and cutting oil 
his head, fixed it on a spear, and paraded it through 
the camp. • 

■' Alla-ood-deen, stained with the guilt of this foul 
rhurder, marched instantly to' Delhi, and expell- 
ing the son of the murdered king, ascended the 
throne, A. D. 129G. To divert the public atten- 
tion from his crimes, he amused the people with 
shews, and stopped the murmurs of the nobles by 
investing them with honours. His reign was one 
continued series of exploits against the Moguls in 
the west, and the Hindoos in the south'. The year 
after his accession to the throne, he despatched an 
army against Goozerat, which though overrun by 
the Mahomedaus during the preceding dynasties, 
had never been entirely subjugated. The old Hin- 
doo family of the Solankis, had been displaced by 
a new dynasty, that of the Eahagilas, who reigned 
for the space of one hundred and twenty-six years, 
till Goozerat was absorbed in the Mahomedan em- 
pire. When Alla-ood-deen advanced against Goo- 
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zcrat, the ravages of former irruptions had been 
repaired, and the country was rising to its pristine 
grandeur, Sonmath, the -Delphos of the east, 
had been rebuilt, and replenished with idols and 
priests. But this new torrent of invasion coming 
down unexpectedly on the rich plains of Goozerat 
and Surat, swept away every monument of human 
industry, and spread destruction over the land. 
The ancient kingdom of Kerb walla was extinguish- 
ed. The magnificent city of Puttun, filled with 
edifices of marble drawn from the quarries of Aj- 
mer e, was reduced to desolation. A Mahomedan 
mosque was built abreast of Sonmath ; the image 
of Boodli was cast down, and the books of native 
superstition, whether Boodhist or Pooranic, were 
burnt. Among the .prizes obtained in this expe- 
dition, was Kafoor, a handsome slave, and Kowla- 
devee, the wife of the king, a woman of unrivalled 
attractions, the flower of Indian beauty. The 
latter was received into the royal seraglio ; and 
Kafoor was admitted into the public service, in 
which he rose to great distinction, and became in 
the course of time the scourge of the South. 

' The expedition to Goozerat was no sooner com- 
pleted than two hundred thousand Mogul horse 
appeared oil the banks of the Indus, and sweeping 
through the -whole extent of country which lay be- 
tween it and Delhi, laid siege to that city, which 
was filled with crowds of fugitives. Famine soon 
began to stare tliis vast multitude in the face. The 
emperor at length determined to meet his foes, 
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: and rather > to die sword * in 'hand than perish igno- 
,bly of starvation. He marched out of the city, it is 
.said, with three hundred thousand horse, and drew 
up his army on the plain, giving the right wing to 
Zuffer- Khan, the most renowned warrior of the 
•age. ■ The -two armies joined battle, and Zuffer 
-Khan with his impetuous onset broke the ranks 
of the enemy who -were opposed to him. The em- 
peror ordered , his brother to support the move- 
ment, but he neglected to do so from feelings of 
base jealousy; Zuffer, pursuing the foe with ar- 
dour, was carried -thirty miles beyond the main 
.army, -where "he was attacked by a fresh body, by 
whom, after prodigies of ‘valour, he was cut to 
.pieces. So great was the terror entertained of 
Zuffer by the Moguls, that whenever their horses 
started, they asked -whether the ghost of Zuffer 
•was before them. Yet his -ungenerous master, 
dreading his great abilities, declared that the 
death of his general was as gratifying and useful 
to him as the victory over the Moguls. , * 

,*■' Alla-ood-deen ' was a prince of extraordinary ta- 
lents, but extravagant in his schemes, -and reck- 
less of the means of accomplishing them. He form- 
ed the idea' of establishing a new religion like Ma- 
homed, and was with much difficulty dissuaded 
from attempting it by his ministers. • His educa- 
tion had been so entirely' neglected that he was 
unable to read or write, 'but he applied at an ad- 
vanced age to the study of Persian, and complete- 
ly mastered it. In the third year of his reign, a 
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nobleman whom he had disgraced, took refuge with 
Hamir, the Chohan prince of liinthambore, one of 
the strongest forts in India. Alla-ood-deen de- 
manded the delinquent of the Hindoo monarch, 
who nobly replied, that the sun would sooner rise 
in the west and Soomeroo be levelled with the 
earth, than he would break his plighted faith to 
the unfortunate refugee. The siege of Hintham- 
bore was immediately commenced, and it was at 
length captured, but the heroic Hamir fell in its de- 
fence, and the females of his family, determining not 
to survivo him, perished on the funeral pile. \ While 
Alla-ood-deen was absent on this expedition, many 
disturbances occurred in various parts of his do- 
minions. ' On his , return, he convened a council 
of his ministers, and desired them to 'trace out the 
cause of these disorders, , and to suggest remedies. 
They ascribed the misery of the country to the 
king’s inattention to the domestic business of the 
empire, to the excessive use. of liquor, the close 
connexion of the nobles by intermarriages, and 
the unequal distribution of property. To remove 
these evils, he applied himself strictly to public 
affairs, poured the contents of his cellars out into 
the streets, and even forbad ‘the use of wine to his 
subjects. He prohibited all marriages among his 
nobles without his permission ; and to remove the 
inequality of property determined to reduce his 
subjects to the same leVel of poverty. Ho enter- 
ed vexatiously into all the minutiae of affairs, and 
regulated the price of provisions in the most arbi- 
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trary manner. Having thus unsettled every thing, 
ae re-modelled' his army,, and on numbering it, 
found himself at the head of 47 5,000 horse, 

V. The year 1303 was a memorable year in his 
reign. . He despatched an army, by way of Ben- 
gal, to Telingana, and proceeded in person to the 
attack of Chittore, the capital of the royal family 
of hlewar. This, according to the annals of the 
country, was his second assault. On the former 
occasion he laid siege to it through his passion for 
Pudmani, the beautiful wife of the king Bheem ; 
and he offered to raise the siege if she were de- 
livered to him. When this was refused, he limit- 
ed his demand to a sight of her, were it only in the 
reflection of. a mirror. To this the Baja agreed, 
and Alla-ood-deen entered the city in great con- 
fidence, with only a slight retinue, and beheld the 
object of his affection. Bheem, with equal con- 
fidence accompanied him back to his camp, but 
th'e Hindoo" monarch was deceived in the charac- 
ter of his enemy. He was treacherously seized 
and detained, and his liberty made to depend on 
the surrender of his wife. When this fact was an- 
nounced to her, she agreed to give herself up, on 
condition that she should be attended ,to the ene- 
my’s camp with a train suitable to her dignity? 
Seven hundred, litters, filled apparently with her 
attendants, but in reality with armed soldiers, ac- 
companied her to the Mahomedan camp, where 
her wit planned and accomplished the escape , of 
her husband in one of the returning litters.VOn 
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reaching the limits of the camp, he mounted a 
fleet horse, and galloped back to Chittore, to which 
Alla-ood-deen immediately laid close siege. The 
greater part of the Mewar troops perished in its 
defence, hut the emperor was obliged to retire; 
and it would seem that Pudmani contrived also 
to effect her own escape. In 1303 Alla-ood-deen 
again besieged Chittore, and all the king’s sens but 
one perished in its defence. That surviving youth 
was constrained by his father to seek safety in 
flight, that the royal family might not be extirpat- 
ed. When no hope of relief remained, an immense 
pile was kindled in the city, into which the females 
of the noblest families cast themselves and perish- 
ed. The Icing then opened the gates and issued 
forth at the head 'of the few warriors who. surviv- 
ed, and rushing on the enemy, met the death he 
sought. The emperor, entering the town, found 
the streets strewed with the corpses of its defend- 
ers, and filled with the smoke of the funeral pile 
in which Pudmani, .the object of his desire, had 
perished in company with the other females. He 
continued for some time in the city, admiring the 
beauty of its structures, and yet committing every 
act of barbarity, demolishing the temples, and over- 
throwing the public edifices, The palace of Bheem 
and the fair Pudmani alone escaped in the gene- 
ral wreck. The country and town were made over 
to a prince of Jhalore. 

The absence of two armies, the one besieging 
Chittore, the other in progress to the south, en- 
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couraged the Moguls anew to cross the Indus, with 
,1, *30, 000 men. They carried devastation through 
the whole country, and plundered up to the su- 
burbs of Delhi. How they were repulsed, "historians 
have not related, farther than that the Emperor 
obtained supernatural aid by prayers to a saint. 
In the years 1305 and 130G they again crossed the 
Indus, but were defeated in both expeditions 
To. make an example of them, the Emperor order, 
ed the heads of all the prisoners to be struck off, 
and a pillar to he constructed with their skulls at 
Delhi, and the women and children to be sold into 
slavery. * After this event, there was one farther 
invasion during this reign, and the torrent of Mo- 
gul irruption subsided. The extraordinary suc- 
cess which attended the' Emperor in all his expe- 
ditions led to the supposition that he was aided 
by supernatural means: 

' The Raja of Devngur, having neglected to send 
tribute, a large army was again put in motion for 
tho south, the command of which was entrusted to 
Mullik Kafoor,'tke slave whom we have formerly 
mentioned. The Emperor had become so much 
attached to him as to place him over all the no- 
bles of the court. Mullik however amply deserv- 
ed this elevation, for he was possessed of the finest 
military and political genius. On the present oc- 
casion he did not deceive the expectations of liis 
master. He was eminently successful 'in all bis 
'enterprises ; bub the historians have noticed with 
peculiar zest, that he was successful in capturing 
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Dewul Devee, the daughter whom the Empress had 
•borne to her former husband while yet a Hindoo, 
and who appears to have grown up, the exact coun- 
terpart of her mother’s beauty. When she was 
brought to Delhi the son of the Emperor espoused 
her. The Raja of Devngur was reduced by Ka- 
foor, and being taken to Court made his submis- 
sion to the Emperor, and was restored to his king- 
dom on the promise of future fidelity. The ex- 
pedition which had been sent to Warangole in Te- 
linga having failed, Mullik Kafoor was sent with 
an army against that city, which he took after a 
siege of several months. He obtained large booty 
in it, with which he returned to Delhi. V'The next 
year he was anew ( sent into the Deccan to extend 
the Mahomedan empire ; and in three months af- 
ter his departure reached Dwar Sumoodre, a city, 
■which from its, name might be supposed to lie on 
the sea coast, but which is situated inland, about a 
hundred miles north of Seringapatam. Kafoor pro- 
ceeded also to the sea coast, after having. laid waste 
the territories of the Raja of the • Carnatic, and 
plundered the temples of all their golden images. 
On the coast he erected a mosque, and soon after 
discovered much treasure which had been buried 
in the earth ; having obtained possession of which, 
he returned to Delhi, where he is said to have pre- 
sented the Emperor with no less than ninety thou- 
sand maunds of gold. Though it is affirmed that 
in the , Deccan silver was little known, and gold in 
common use, yet the sum appears incredible. The 
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Emperor made a liberal distribution of tlie wealth 
among ki3 courtiers and learned men ; but his ge- 
nerosity was soon forgotten in the massacre in cold 
blood of more than fifty thousand Moguls, who had 
1 embraced the Mahomedan creed, but who were said 
^ to bo dangerous to the peace of the empire. ■ 

'Notwithstanding these arbitrary measures of the 
_ Emperor, . however, the country is said to have 
reached a degree of. prosperity in his reign which it 
had not before . attained. Older and justice reign- 
ed in the most distant provinces ; while through- 
out the empire, and especially in'Dellii, the most 
magnificent palaces, mosques; baths, forts, and col- 
leges appeared to rise as if by the wand of an en- 
chanter. Alla-ood-deen having reached the sum- 
'• mit'of prosperity, abandoned himself to pleasure; 
and Mullik Ivafoor, the most exalted among his' 
subjects, began to raise his hopes, towards the 
throne. As the Emperor 1 grew, weaker, revolts 
broke out . in various parts ; and the anguish with 
which these disturbances filled him, greatly aggra- • 
vated his disease. He expired, A. D. 1316, after 
a reign of twenty years, not without suspicion of 
having been poisoned by the slave whom he had 
raised to distinction. The wealth andpower.' which 
he acquired, exceeded that of every preceding mo- 
narch, Mahmood of Ghizni excepted. He was one 
-A, v of the most vigorous and enterprising monarchs 
in the list of the .Mahomedan kings and emperors 
in India. The title of a second Alexander, which 
he impressed on his coins, was no vain boast. The 
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Hindoo thrones which had escaped the former con- 
querors fell a prey to his ambition. The proud 
city of Herb walla, the ancient Dhar and TJvunti, 
Mandore and Devagur, the seats of the Solankis, 
the Prumum3, the Tabs, the entire Ugnikoolei race 
— all were destroyed by him. 

Mullik Ivafoor, on the decease of his sovereign 
and benefactor, put out the eyes of his two elder 
sons, and raised the youngest, a child, to the 
throne, hoping to govern in his name ; but within 
thirty-live days ho was assassinated by the nobles, 
who placed Moobarik Khilijy on the throne. This 
prince began his reign by putting to death those 
who had been instrumental in his elevation, and 
raising the meanest of his servants to the rank of 
nobles. He repealed some of the most severe of 
his father’s enactments, and with them some of his 
wisest laws, for the repeal was indiscriminate. He 
subdued Goozerat which had revolted, and by an 
expedition to* "the Deccan confirmed his authority 
in the newly conquered provinces. In a fatal hour, 
he. raised his favourite Mullik Khoosro so near to 
the throne, as to inspire him with the hope of fill- 
ing it. To secure this object, Mullik encouraged 
'the prince in every species of debauchery. The 
excesses to which he was led, are unfit to be re- • 
peated. ■ When the emperor had at length com- 
pletely degraded himself, Khoosro caused him to 
be assassinated ; and thus ended the dynasty of 
the Khilijees, which had furnished but four prin- 
ces, and enjoyed the throne of Delhi only thirty- 
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three years. It was during their times that the 
empire of Delhi was extended to the utmost limit 
which it attained till the advent of the Moguls. 
Khoosro from the circumstances of his elevation 
was obnoxious to the nobles, and, from his opprcs- 
sions, liated'by the' people. Before he had been 
seated on the throne a year, Ghazy Beg Togiub, 
the Governor of Mooltan and Debalpore, marched 
with a powerful army to Delhi, subdued the op- 
pressor, and ascended the throne by the universal 
cousent of the nobles. 


CHAP. XII. 

GhEIAS-OOD-DEEN— MAHOMED' TOGIUK — HIS EX- 
TRAVAGANCE — ENDEAVOURS TO MAKE DOWLUT- 
ABAD HIS CAPITAL— INDEPENDENCE OP MEWAE 
— REVOLT OP THE DECCAN — FEROZE TOGLUK — 
HIS PACIFIC CHARACTER — HIS IMPROVEMENTS 
— REVOLT OF BENGAL — THE DISTRACTIONS OF ' 
THE TEN YEARS SUCCEEDING HIS DEATH — RE- 
VOLT OF MALWA — OF GOOZEEAT— OF KH ANDES H 
— OF JUANPORE — TAMERLANE — HE TAKES DEL- 
HI, AND RETIRES— KHIZR KHAN ESTABLISHES 
THE DYNASTY OF THE STUDS. 

)\ Togluk, who, on assuming the imperial scep- 
tre, took the name of Gheias-ood-deen, was origi- 
nally a slave of Bulbun, and rising through vari- 
ous offices, was eventually, .entrusted with the go- 
vernment of Mooltan, from which post he spraDg 
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into the throne. He regulated the affairs of the 
empire with great vigour, encouraged commerce, 
and invited learned men to his Court. His son 
Alif Khan was declared his successor, and sent 
with an army into the Deccan, which during the 
confusion of the last reign had revolted. He laid 
siege to Warangolo in Telingana, but'his principal 
officers deserting him, he returned to Delhi with 
only three thousand men of the whole army with 
which he had marched forth. The army was soon 
recruited, and Alif Khan proceeded a second time 
to the south, when he tool: Warangole, put to 
death many thousand Hindoos, and sent the king 
with all his family, prisoners to Delhi. Com- 
plaints were about this time received of great op- 
pressions in Bengal, <and Gheias-ood-deen proceed- 
ed thither in person, and received the submission 
of the viceroy, whom ho is said to have allowed to 
assume the ensigns of royalty. On his way back 
to Delhi, he was met at Affghanpore by his son 
Alif Khan, who in three days constructed a. tem- 
porary ' wooden palace for Iris father’ £ reception. 
The father and son met there, and sat down to an 
entertainment ; but the son had no sooner taken 
leave of his parent, than the building fell in and 
crushed to death both him and many of his friends. 
The people naturally ascribed this catastrophe to 
the contrivance of Alif Khan, who within three 
days ascended the throne, A. D. 1325, and assum- 
ed the name of Mahomed Togluk. v 
He is said to have united in his person the most 
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opposite qualities’; but in these, -madness may well 
lie' said to' have 1 predominated'; and during bis 
reign, tbe elbpira was " afflicted with" disasters oc- 
casioned- by Lis folly, which had never been experi- 
enced before. ’ He is said, on the one hand, to have 
been’ the- most accomplished prince of his time, 
skilled in ' every scielice, and acquainted even with 
the philosophy of. the Greek schools ; a liberal pa- 
tron of learning' and bold to rashness in the field. 
On the other hand, he was capricious, tyrannical, 
and cruel, beyond any of his predecessors. So 
little did he “hesitate to shed the blood of God’s 
creatures," that' when lie took vengeance, it seem- 
ed as if ho was “dcsirous of "extirpating the human 
race. Scarcely a week passed without the execu- 
tion of some' of! the public servants nearest the 
throne. In the boginning of his reigii, the -Moguls 
anew poured 'down' on the provinces of the west ; 
and the emperor, finding himself unable to cope 
with them, to . his own disgrace purchased their 
retreat by a large sum of money. To make amends 
for this ignominy, he turned his arms against the 
south, and so completely subdued the distant pro- 
vinces in which the imperial authority- was but 
feebly established, that they were as effectually 
incorporated with the empire as the districts 
around Delhi. ’ Yet by his inconceivable folly, all 
his conquests'' south of the Nerbudda were torn 
from tbe empire and became independent, before 
his' death. l ‘ 

\ The heavy taxation which he laid on the ©raphe, 
K 
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was more Ilian the country could sustain ; the 
farmers and peasantry fled to the woods, the land 
lay uncultivated, and famine desolated the fairest 
provinces. The king, as if to increase the misery 
of his subjects, issued a debased copper -coin, at 
an arbitrary value, which ' threw all the pecuni- 
ary transactions of the empire into confusion. 
But when this expedient failed to wipe out the 
debt due by the crown to the people, he annihilat- 
ed it by a single stroke of his pen. Finding his 
treasury exhausted, and his jieople disaffected, he 
determined to seek the means of relief in the inva- 
sion of China, of the wealth of which he had heard 
much. Contrary to the advice of his ministers he 
sent a hundred thousand men against that empire 
under his nephew, who succeeded in crossing the 
stupendous chain of the Bimaluy.?, and reached 
the borders of China ; bub a large army of Chinese 
encountered and drove them back, and so harassed 
them in their retreat, that few survived to tell the 
tale of their disasters. Those who escaped to 
Delhi were put to death by the emperor. 

In the year I33S, the nephew of the emperor, 
Khoraship, the governor of Sagur, began to raise 
his thoughts to the throne, and attacked' several 
of the imperial commanders. Tho emperor took 
the field in person, and his nephew, being obliged 
to retreat, fled first to the Hindoo Baja of Kam- 
pila, and then to the monarch of Dwsr Snmoodrs 
in the south, by whom he was delivered up to hia 
uncle, who ordered him to be flayed alive. Ma- 
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■ homed, in his progress southward having reached 
Devagur,' was so charmed with its situation, that 
he determined to make it the capital of his domi- 
nions, and, with his -usual folly, ordered Delhi to 
be ‘ evacuated, and men, women, and children to 
Be transported thither, with all their effects and 
cattle. To afford - them shelter on their journey 
he commanded large -trees to be taken up and 
planted throughout the ‘route. But though Delhi 
became- a desert, Devugur, the name of which ho 
changed- to Dowlutabad, was- in no flourishing con- 
dition., A metropolis cannot be planted in a day ; 
and every attempt to force -its growth is only pro- 
ductive of misery.- -To increase the new capital he 
ordered all the officers of the. empire, high and 
low, to send -their families to reside in it. This led 
to the revolt of-Mullik Byram, the viceroy of Mool- 
tan, whom the emperor 'proceeded to chastise in 
person ; and having succeeded in so doing, march- 
ed back, by way of Delhi. On approaching their 
native city many of his soldiers began to desert, 
and the emperor- to prevent the evil consequences 
of such a step, took up his residence for two years 
in the ancient capital, which gave hopes of his re- 
turning permanently to reside in it. The caprice 
of founding a. new capital, however, again seized 
his mind, and he broke up the city a second time 
and marched with all its inhabitants to Dowluta- 
bad. But after he had by this step reduced thou- 
sands of families to utter destitution, finding the 
plan impracticable, he gave permission for the 
K 2 
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wretched inhabitants to return to Delhi, but the ‘ 
greater number perished • of famine on their re- 
turn. His barbarities- and caprice, almost exceed 
belief. On one occasion .he . suddenly 'made an 
excursion to Kunouj, and put to death the inhabi- - 
tants of the city and neighbourhood for no imagi- 
nable cause. In one of his. marches through the 
south, he was afflicted with the tooth-ache, and 
lost one of his teeth. .which die ordered to.be buri- 
ed with imperial pomp at Beer, and erected mag- 
nificent tomb over it, which long remained a monu- 
ment of his folly. The country was at length ex- 
hausted by his exactions, - and he was obliged to ■ 
open his treasury for, the relief of agriculture : but 
the starving peasantry expended the advances' they 
received in the purchase of food, so that the lands 
still lay untilled. Calamities 'gathered thick around 
his head, and he persuaded himself < at length that 
they -arose from his not having been confirmed in 
his authority by the Caliph, the spiritual succes- 
sor of the prophet/ He determined therefore to 
despatch an embassy with splendid presents to 
Arabia to -obtain the Caliph’s confirmation/ When 
ho heard . that he had sent an envoy in return, 
Mahomed Togluk marched out twelve miles to meet 
him, and on receiving the Caliph’s letter, immedi- 
ately placed it on his head. .-He then • ordered the 
name of. every .emperor, including that of his own 
father, who had not been similarly confirmed, -to 
be struck out of the formula of public prayer.-, 
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and impressed :‘tlio name of the Caliph -on his own 
garments and furnithre. : ■ . 

■ It, is impossible in'-this brief view, to describe all 
the extravagant actions of this prince, half hero, 
half inadman ; nor indeed would the tale yield any 
instruction. .They .produced their natural result in 
the disaffection ' of ' his 'subjects, -and the revolt of 
tbc provinces. It was in hi^ reign that the vice- 
roys-'of the 'empire first assumed independent autho- 
rity, and thus- broke the .unity 'of the STahomedan 
power in- India ; and it was not’ till two centuries 
and ,a half; after this period, in. the days of the great 
Akbar, .tliafc : the principle-of unity was restored, 
by the recovery of the revolted .provinces. . . In the 
last ’ year of liis life,- he proceeded in. person to the 
hanks of the Indus, to punish the prince of Tatth. 
When he .arrived within .sixty miles of the city, he 
baited for ten ;days ’. to 'celebrate the' Mohurrum, 
and surfeited himself; with fish', which' brought on 
a fever. His restless ' spirit could not submit to 
the repose which, his disease required, and he em- 
barked on 'a small '.vessel, and'proceeded to within 
thirty, miles of the .city, .where he .expired, A. JD. 
1351; after a turbulent and unhappy reign 'of- twenty- 
seven- .years. . . • ! . . k ' ' . 

It was towards the close 'of Mahomed Togluk’s 
reign that .Haniir, a descendant. of the princes of 
CUittore, -.came, down oh that province, defeated the 
emperor’s lieutenant, and not only declared himself 
independent; but enlarging-ihe boundaries of Mewar, 
revived the ancient glories' of his family. He was at 
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lliat time the only independent Hindoo monarch in 
the north of India. All the other royal families 
had sunk irretrievably into oblivion j while Oodypore, 
springing up from the ground to which it had been 
smitten by Alla-ood-deen. continued to flourish for 
two centuries, till the last wave of Moosulman 
conquest rolled in upon India, in the days of Sultan 
Baber. 

It was also at the close of Mahomed Togluk’s 
reigu that the Deccan, after having been annexed 
to the throne of Delhi for half a century, was se- 
vered from it, and erected into an independent 
sovereignty by the viceroy of the provinces. The 
Maliomedan kings of the Deccan, who rose to great 
power and distinction, arc usually known as the 
Balimuny dynasty. The successor of Mahomed 
Togluk, a mouarch of the most peaceful disposi- 
tion, made no effort to regain his authority over 
these revolted provinces, which were* separated from 
him by the barrier of thebTerbudda; and hence no 
connexion subsisted between Delhi and the Dec- 
can for more than two centuries. We propose 
therefore to treat of the affairs of the Deccan in a 
separate chapter,- that the narrative of events con- 
nected with the seat of the Mahomedan Empire 
may not he interrupted. 

Mahomed Togluk was succeeded by his nephew, 
Peroze Togluk, a prince whose character, as' just 
mentioned, was directly the reverse of his uncle’s, 
and who was remarkable for his pacific disposition. 
Peroze was ic the camp at the time of his uncle’s 
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death, and was raised to tlie supreme command by 
the suffrage of the military officers. But Khwaja 
Jehan,- a .relative of the deceased prince, uinety 
years of age, who had been left at Delhi, placed on 
the throne a child only six years old, affirming that 
he was the son of Mahomed Togluk. This was 
probably true ; but the nobles, to prevent tho dis- 
cord of a disputed succession, wisely supported the 
claims of Feroze, and Khwaja Jehan was obliged 
to .submit. In the year 1351, Feroze entered Del- 
hi, and from that time till he was disabled by age 
and infirmity, continued to dispense justice among 
his' subjects, and to administer the affairs of the 
empire' on the most benevolent principles. Though 
necessarily'' engaged in several warlike enterprises, 
which’ were entailed on 'him by the vices of his pre- 
decessor, he" loved tranquillity, and to secnro it, 
submitted to see some of the fairest provinces of 
the empire dismembered from it. His chief de- 
light lay in the promotion of improvements, of 
which ho left the most substantial tokens in the 
erection of fifty dams across rivers to promote ir- 
rigation, 1 forty mosques, thirty colleges, twenty 
palaces, a hundred caravanseras,’ two hundred 
towns, thirty reservoirs, a hundred hospitals, five 
mausoleums, a hundred public baths, ten monu- 
mental columns, ten public wells, and a hundred 
aud fifty bridges. . 

We have already noticed that Mewar ; and the 
Deccan were severed from tho empire in the reign 
of his predecessor. In the reign of Feroze, its li- 
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mils were still farther contracted by the revolt of 
the province of Sinde,, and the kingdom of Ben- 
gal. During the reign of Mahomed Togluk, while 
he was madly employed in transferring the popu- 
lation' of Delhi to Dowlutabad, Fukeer-ood-deen 
assumed independence in .Bengalj and read pray- 
ers, and struck the coin in his own name. . His- 
torians have "keen accustomed to consider .him as 
the first independent king of Bengal but the 
Court of 'Delhi continued'to view him in- the light 
of a rebel. He assumed royalty in the year A. D. 
1340; but was put to death two years after by 
Ali Moobarik. wlxo was in his turn assassinated by 
Hazy Elias, his- foster brother, during whose- reign, 
the Emperor Feroze.niarched am army- to Bengal 
in the hope of reconquering it. • iii^this .however 
he failed, and in the year 135G, concluded a trea- 
ty with the Hazy, acknowledging Ms indepen- 
dence, : aud defining the ‘boundaries of his king- 
dom. This therefore is the correct date of the in- 
dependence of the Mebomedan -kings of Bengal, 
who were usually denominated Poorbee, as ruling 
in the East. Hazy Elias erected the city of Ha- 
jeepore, now celebrated for its annual fair and ra- 
ces, which would lead to the supposition that his 
authority extended to North Behar, and • was 
bounded by the Gunduk. 'v. . . 

After a reign of thirty-four years;, the Emperor 
Feroze, in the year 13S7 resigned the sceptre to 
his son Mahomed, usually called Togluk the Se- 
cond, .Biit the youth had no sooner obtained 
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power than he gave himself up to pleasures, and 
drove his father’s wise ministers "from his councils. 
The nobles, uniting with some ; of -liis relatives, 
raised, .an array of a hundred thousand- jmen, and 
entered the city of Delhi, which the partizans of 
the king used every effort to defend, "During two 
days a scene, of dreadful carnage was presented, 
,;uid the streets wero choked up with the bodies of 
,the slain.. ..On the third day the populace ; rose, 
.and bringing, forth the. old. king, "'-placed him be- 
'.tween, the combatants, 1 'in the hope of allaying their 
fury'. At sight’ of the old mail tho adherents' of 
• his ..son deserted' the youth and joined him, and 
iPerozo again 'assumed the- imperial power ; but 
. finding himself unequal to public duty,' resigned 
the sceptre , to ‘ Gheias-ood-deen, the'.son of his eld- 
est e son- -Futeh- ;Khan, .and -soon after died r itT the 
year., 1388/. at the ‘advanced ago of .ninety.'- Ho 
was a' wise/ active/and • pacific monarch ; and tho 
empire during Ms. days was flourishing and happy. 
He was i the " first monarch 'who - brought forward 
the; 'Af Alums, -who had hitherto beoii ns much des- 
. pised in India • as the ’.Jews .'had been , in Europe, 
-fcora.whoin.thcy are 'said to be descended.'- . • - 
During the ton years which ■ followed the"cleath 
■of Perozo tho throne of Delhi was occupied' by -no 
fewer> than four mdnarchs.’ :: The whole, country be- 
came "a scene of- the wildest' anarchy. The gOver- 
riors ■ of provinces, taking advantage 1 of the wenk- 
-ness.-of tlie government, threiv off 'their ’allegiance, 
and Hindoosthan was' ‘invaded by one of the most 
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ferocious conquerors on record. Gheias-ood-deen, 
the grandson of Feroze, ascending the throne, 
plunged into -vile pleasures, and was put to death 
within five months, when his cousin Abu-beker 
was raised to the empire ; but the Moguls who 
had been converted to the Mahomedan faith, sent 
to ‘Mahomed Togluk the ‘Second, who had been 
enthroned and deposed as we have already narrat- 
ed. in the time of Feroze, and invited him to assert 
his rights. He assembled an army, and marched 
to Delhi, but was defeated. , Being reinforced 
however by many Hindoo and Mahomedan chiefs, 
he made another attempt for the crown, but was 
again defeated. He collected, a third army, and 
having, inveigled Abu-beker out to a place called 
Jaleshur, forty miles from’ Delhi, hastened to the 
capital by forced marches and took possession of 
it.. Abu-beker. followed close upon him, and was 
a . third time successful. But Abu-beker’s gene- 
rals soon after deserting him, he was himself ob- 
liged to seek Bafety -in flight, and Delhi opened 
her gates to his rival, who now ascended the throne 
n second time, and reigned without glory for six 
years.y He was succeeded first by his son IIoo- 
mnyooHj.who dying in a few days, Mahomed Tog- 
luk the Third, his brother, was then raised to the 
throne, and -was remarkable for being the .most 
unfortunate monarch that e^er enjoyed the title 
of Emperor in India. He was a minor ; the court 
was consequently - filled with intrigues, and the 
provinces were confirmed in their revolt. It would 
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be idle 'to fatigue tlie reader with a detail of all 
the plots and counter-plots of the various parties 
in' the state. Two kings armed against 'each- other, 
resided in the city of Delhi, and for three years 
waged ah exterminating war with each other ; so 
that the streets too often flowed with the blood of 
the combatants. At length Mahomed Yekbal Ivhan 
obtained a predominant authority in'tke city, and 
left his master Mahomed nothing hut the name 
of Emperor; . ■ > ' 

1 It was during thesedistractions which deprived 
the supreme government of all vigor and respect, 
that the four provinces of Malwaj Khandesh, Goo- 
zerat, and J uanpore became independent. Dilawur 
Khan Ghory -had been appointed governor of 3Tah 
wa, during the government of Eeroze, and, amidst 
the confusion which arose on his death, assumed 
independence,’ and fixed 1 his residence' at' first at 
the city of Dliar, -celebrated as tbe’capital of Bhoj 
Baja, and eventually in the strong fortress of Man- 
do. The title by -which the Malwa dynasty was 
distinguished was that of Sultan. — The misconduct 
of the governor of' Goozeral having -been -repre- 
sented to Mahomed Togluk the Second, he : deput- 
ed Zuffer'Klmn; a Hindoo converted to the Ma- 
h'omedan, creed, into the province with the 'title 
of Mozuffcr Khari,' and' added tb it the' scarlet pa- 
vilion and the white' canopy which were peculiar 
to kings. ‘ It" is not -surprising that as Moz'uftbr 
Khan became firm in his seat, and Delhi’ waxed 
feeble, he should', have assumed actual- indepen- 
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deuce. — I'lullik Baja had been appointed, during 
the reign of .Eeroze, governor of Khandah, .on the 
borders' 1 of the Deccan, .and like the other- vice- 
roys; threw off his allegiance when the state of af- 
fairs -at Delhi rendered such a proceeding safe. 
He formed an intimate connexion with Dilawur 
Khan of Malvm, but appears to have considered 
himself subordinate to the king of Goozcrat. In 
fact, among these . three new kingdoms, that of 
Goozerat long continued to maintain a pre-emi- 
nence. The Khanacsli dynasty was distinguished 
by the title of 3'aroklry. — The kingdom of Juan- 
pOi'C was established by - Kbwaja Jehan ,'the Mi- 
nister of Mahomed' Togluk the Third, who being 
appointed viceroy ox tliat province, availed himself 
of the troubles of.tho times to assume the title of 
King. JIc fixed his residence at Juanpore, the 
splendid ruins of which city attest the magnificence 
which reigned. at .this .court, during 'the eighty 
years in which it enjoyed independence, Khwaja 
,1 chad annexed .Gornckpore . and Bhoiraeh, the 
Dooab, and Debar to. his. dominions, and became 
so formidable as to be able .to exact tribute from 
the kings of Bengal. ' The Juanpore dynasty is 
distinguished by the appellation of Shurkv, and is 
often styled that of the Kings of the East. Thus 
the empire of Delhi, towards the close of the four- 
teenth century, was reduced to a small territory 
in .the , immediate vicinity of the capital ; while the 
most . valuable provinces were; held by independent 
chiefs, '.who paid; no Tribute, but’ struck thecoin 
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iuifl: 'read the Khootba in their, own names. To 
crown these misfortunes, 1 Tamerlane, ■ bearing of 
the distractidn. of the empire, ..poured down on’ its 
plains with his remorseless hordes, who had al- 
ready. desolated the fairest countries of the .west. ‘ < 

\ 'Timur, one of .tbe-greatest and 'most ruthless, 
conquerors . on record, was a Mogul of noble birth/; 
whose family had long been 'in, the service of Jen-1 
ghis IC ban’s descendants. Abithe age of twenty- 
seven/ 'he had an . opportunity of reuderingdmpoiv - 
tant services to Jiis master, .the sovereign of TClio* 
rassan and 'JCrausoxiana, and' was rewarded with 
the hand of his -sister. Within four .years after 
that event ho threw off hi3 allegiance, and, on the 
death of his broth er-in -lav/, took possession of the 
throne,' and fixed his residence at Samarkand. He 
appeared , at a period when tbe'-decay- of ilhe king- 
doms around him, afforded the • opportunity for a 
daring spirit to. establish a new empire on their 
ruins. .Such a spirit was Timur y whose stupen- 
dous plans of 'conquest,, and vigorous execution of 
them, prostrated every enemy whom he encounter- 
ed, and made him' the, -scourge 'of" Asia, and the 
terror of Europe. He. seemed to take a savage 
delight in the destruction mf mankind ; and some- 
times, after any remarkable ' scene ' of carnage', 
amused bimself with piling ; np the 'heads of the 
slain in the form of pillars. •!>' Dining three years he 
ravaged Persia. With’ amazing speedjre marched 
through the whole extent of Great Tarfcary. and 
appearing on the banks -of the Volga, spread dis> 
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may through Europe.’ ' Hearing of the distractions 
of the Moosulman empire in India, he determined 
to lay it under- contribution, as he had done' the 
greater part of "Western Asia. lie therefore des- 
patched • his grandson Peer Mahomed with an army 
to invade it ; but the prince meeting with much 
> opposition in the province of Mooltan, which he 
had occupied, implored his grandfather's • assis- 
tance. On the 12th. September, 1398, Timur arriv- 
ed on the banks . of the Indus with ninety-two 
squadrons of horse, and crossed the river at the 
ford, at which -Alexander the Great had crossed it . 
seventeen centuries before. .In his progress ’from 
Attuk to Delhi, Timur diverged a little to the 
south, to enable ,tbe army of Peer Mahomed to 
join him. When the junction had been effected, 
the .Moguls advanced to Bhutnerc on the skirts of 
the desert, and invested it with a large force. Both 
the town and .citadel capitulated; but. an order 
having been .issued, to put to death those who had 
been foremost in opposing Peer • Mahomed, the - 
garrison again stood to their arms, and having put 
their wives and children to death, resolved to sell 
their own lives as dear as possible. They all to a 
man found the death they desired. Timur, enrag- 
ed* at this' circumstance, caused every living soul 
in the town to be slain, and reduced the town it- 
self to ashes. Soorsuty wa3 next attacked : the 
town was burnt, and the inhabitants were -slaugh- 
tered. Timur at length reached the banks of the 
Jumna and crossed into the Doab, followed by the 
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imperial , army under Yekbal Khan, who was una- 
ble • however - to accomplish any thing, and return- 
ed to the city, which; Timur proceeded to recon- 
noitre, in order to form his plan of attack. His 
camp was by this timo encumberedwith prisoners, 
for whom he found it difficult to procure provisi- 
ons ; and the Makomedan • historian relates, that 
he actually ordered a hundred thousand of them 
to be put to death after having ascertained that the 
majority of them consisted of infidels. Timur now 
drew up his army, and the emperor advanced from 
the city at, the head of his troops, supported by a 
hundred and twenty elephants clothed iu armour. 
In the battlo which ensued, the drivers were dis- 
mounted at the first charge, and the animals, no 
longer under control, turned with fury on the 
rear, and spread dismay through the ranks of the 
imperial army. Timur’s veterans seized this mo- 
ment of confusion, and charging with their usual 
energy, put their enemies to flight, and pursued 
them to the gates of the city. During the night 
the Emperor fled to Goozerat, and his minister 
sought safety in Birun. The chiefs of the city 
now agreed to deliver it up to the victor, and were 
promised protection on condition of paying a large 
ransom'. On the Friday following, Timur caused 
himself to be proclaimed Emperor of India, arid ce- 
lebrated his "success in his camp, which had not yet 
moved into the city, with’ rude festivity. Mean- 
while, some of fhe principal merchants in the city, 
having refused to pay their contributions, shut 
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themselves up iu their houses; and it became ne- 
cessary to send troops against them. The Mo- 
gul soldiere, flushed with victory and accustomed 
to plunder, could not refrain from tlieir usual vio- 
lence.- • The inhabitants, seeing their wealth seiz- 
ed, arid their females treated with indignity,' mur- 
dered -tlieir wives and children, set lire to then- 
houses, and rushed on the swords of the soldiers, 
Tiie first intimation which Timur received of the 
disturbance was from the flames of the city : which, 
rising high in (he air, became visible from his 
camp. The whole of the Mogul army was' now 
let looso on the devoted city, and a scene of vio- 
lence ensued, which it is more easy to conceive 
than to describe. The citizens sold their Jives dear : 
but, as the historian observes, their desperate cour- 
age was. at length quenched in their own blood. 
All the plunder of Northern India, accumulated 
during two centuries in this imperial city, became 
the prey of ’the victors; but the statement given 
of its amount is too high to be credited. 

After a residence of sixteen . days in the city. 
Timur commenced his return, for his object, which 
was the acquisition of glory and booty, and not of 
empire, had- been accomplished. On his way home 
lie took and destroyed Meerut, and pursued the 
Hindoo idolaters up to the sources of their own 
holy stream. Skirting the base of the Himaluyc 
range, and marlring hi3 progress with desolation, 
he at length reached the banks of the Indus ; where 
lie appointed Khizr Khan his viceroy in Mooltan 
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and Debalpore, and returned to Samarkand by the 
route .of Cabul, and contenting himself with the 
name of Emperor of Hindoosthan, left the country 
a prey to its internal disorders, which his irruption 
was calculated fearfully to augment. 

.During the sixteen years succeeding the inva- 
sion hud departure of Timur, from A. D. 1800 to 
1414, the few provinces which still 'acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Delhi, were torn by faction and 
intestine war. There was nothing like a steady 
and organized government. The minor governors 
of districts each set up the~standard of revolt in 
his- own circle, and withdrew his allegiance from 
ft throne which its own master could not keep. 
Mahmood Togluk was the nominal emperor, but 
throughout his disastrous life, he never enjoyed 
real power. He had fled to Goozerat the night on 
which Timur defeated his aimy before Delhi ; hut 
his reception by the king was so cold, that he 
speedily sought refuge with Dilawur Jung of Mal- 
um. Soon after, he returned to' Delhi; where Yek- 
bal Khan, who bad also returned when the storm 
was blown over, absorbed all power under tbe name 
of his prime minister. Mahmood was at length 
obliged to content himself with the revenues of 
Ivunouj ; whilo liis “ Mayor of the palace,” exer- 
cising the functions of royalty, endeavoured to re- 
duce the revolted chiefs. Some of these he suc- 
ceeded in subjugating, but, presuming to measure 
his strength with Kliizr Khan, whom Timur had- 
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left Governor of Tilooltan and Debalpore. was de- 
feated by him. and slain in the year 1405. 

jUahmood, the sport of adversity, now returned 
to Delhi. and, as far as hi< natural weakness would 
permit, became emperor in reality : but Khizr 
Kin'ui already reckoned on the imperial throne as 
his own : and the imbecile monarch twice allowed 
himself to be besieged in his own capital by this 
ambitious general. Khizr Khan, however, was in 
both instances unsuccessful, and was obliged to 
raise the siege and retire. On his departure, Mali- 
mood went out to take the diversion of hunting, 
and caught it fever, which put an end to Lis days, 
after an inglorious reign of twenty years : in which 
time lie can never be said to have enjoyed the 
throne, though he sometimes filled- it. With him 
rhe imperial dynasty of the Togluks expired. With- 
in two years of his death, Khizr Khan advanced 
a third time to Delhi with sixty thousand »horse, 
and having made himself master of it, ascended 
i he throne, A. .1). 14J-1, and established the fifth 
dynasty of Mnhoiucdau emperors, Usually styled 
that of the Syuds. ' 

' Among the new and independent kingdoms 
which arose out of the weakness of Delhi, that of 
Juaupore, which lay nearest to the provinces which 
still obeyed the imperial sceptre, necessarily gave 
the greatest disquietude ; and from the time of its 
revolt, one of the leudiug objects of the individual 
who occupied Delhi was to reduce it to subjection. 
During the interval of anarchy which preceded the 
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establishment of the Syud dynasty, three attempts 
were made on Juanpore ; but the troops on both 
sides, after facing each other on the opposite banks 
of the Ganges, retired without striking a blow. 
The throne of Juanpore, after the death of its- 
founder, was filled by Ibrahim Shah, his younger 
son, who proved to be one of the most illustrious 
monarchs India Las over bad reason to 'boa.it of. 
Though engaged in several wars, peace and the 
cultivation of literature wore Ids delight. Under 
his administration this Court became the most- 
polite and celebrated in India, and completely 
eclipsed that of Delhi. Ibrahim governed bis king- 
dom with great prosperity for forty years. 


CIIAP. XIII. 

The syud dysastt — nimoi/i lory acquire;?. 

GREAT INFLUENCE — IHSl'EACES AERA-OOD-DEKN 

syud, a>*r ascends tier throne of RKi.nr — 

SURTAX HOOSHUXG, ICING OF HALWA — CHIT- 
' TORE— MAH1I00B KHAN KHIHJT ASCF.NDS THE 
THRONE 01’ MALWA — HIS CHARACTER ANl) MJJ.I- 
TARY EXPEDITIONS— UE OVERRUNS GOOJCKIUT. 
Tiee dynasty of tiio Syuds sat 011 the throne of 
Delhi only thirty-six years -from A. D. 141*1, to 
1450. The name of' Syud was derived from their 
real or supposed descent from the prophet. Khizr 
Khan, the first emperor of this family, reigned a 
little above seven years ; but iu order to avoid the 
L 2 
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envy inseparable from tbe elevation of a subject te 
the throne, ho never assumed the title of royalty, 
nud contented himself -with being styled the vice- 
roy of Timur, in whose name he continued to coin 
money and to read the Kkoot’oa. Iiis reign was 
occupied with expeditions against the petty chiefs 
around, who had thrown off their allegiance ; some 
of them .he was successful in reducing, but the 
great feudatories maintained their independence. 

. ' He was succeeded iu the year A. I). 1421, by 
his son Moobarik, whose reign of thirteen years 
was passed, like that of his father, in vexatious, 
warfare. Jusrut Khan, a freebooter in the Pun- 
jab, who commanded a large body of his own coun- 
trymen, was his most active enemy. _ Successive ar- 
mies were sent to subdue him,, but without sue-, 
cess. When pressed by the emperor's troops, be 
took refuge in the fastnesses of his own mountains : 
when they’ retired from the field, he descended to 
the plains and swept them of whatever was valu- 
able. He carried his audacity so far as to form 
alliances with the neighbouring princes, which 
gave the emperor no little occupation. Moobarik 
bore a very estimable character, and had the cre- 
dit of never being angry ; but he was destitute of 
that energy of character which the necessity of the 
times demanded. He left tbe throne of Delhi as 
limited in its dominion as he had received it. He 
was assassinated in a mosque by some Hindoos, to 
whom he had given no offence, in the year A. D. 
■1435. 
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Survur-ool-moolk, who was at the root of the 
conspiracy which destroyed Moobarik, raised Ma- 
homed the son -of the murdered emperor to the 
•throne, and was by him appointed prime minister. 
He distributed the higher offices of state among 
liis Hiudoo friends, and appointed Jvooly Khan his 
deputy. Some of the nobles created in tbe late 
reign, perceiving 'a disposition in the all-powerful 
vizier to deprive them of their states, broke out 
into rebellion, and Kaly Khan was sent to reduce 
them. But this minion was now excited by ambi- 
tion to join his forces with those of the rebels ; and 
their united troops marched upon Delhi. The 
part}' of the vizier becoming daily weaker, the cm. 
peror opened a negotiation with the insurgents, 
and finally sacrificed the minister to their resent- 
ment. The rebellious chiefs having now the ad- 
ministration under their own control, disposed of 
the chief offices among themselves and their 
friends, and raised Kaly Khan to the post of pre- 
mier. -Meanwhile the emperor was obliged to 
march against his father’s old and Testless enemy 
Jusrut, whose country he gave up to plunder. ' On 
his return to Delhi, Mahomed abandoned himself 
to pleasure;' the reins of Government were relaxed, 
and Bololi Body, an ambitious Affgbnn, made him- 
self master of Mooltan, but was met and -defeated 
by tbe imperial troops. /'.Ho recruited his forces, 
and in his turn defeated them, and threatened to 
march on Delhi ; but be previously sent word to 
the Emperor that if he would put his prime minis- 
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ter to death, he, Beloli, would return to his allegi- 
ance. The emperor was weal; enough to comply 
with his demand, and this token of imbecility be- 
came the signal for general insubordination. At 
this juncture the King of Malwa marched an army 
to a spot within two miles of Delhi ; and the Em- 
peror invoked the aid of Beloli Lody, who hasten- 
ed to support the tottering throne, and encoun- 
tered the host of Malwa, but without any decisive 
result. A sinister dream, with which the king of 
Malwa was visited the night after the vngagemeut. 
made him anxious for peace : and the terror of tin- 
Emperor was such as to induce him to agree to any 
terms, which might deliver him from the Malwa 
troops. A treaty was soon concluded : but Be- 
lch Lody, who now despised his master more 
than ever, disregarding the engagement, marched 
against the army of Malwa and gave ti a total de- 
feat. The Emperor rewarded this powerful chief 
with fresh titles, and confirmed him in the govern- 
ment of Mooltan ; where, instead of reducing the 
insurgent .Tusrut, he assembled forces with which 
he marched down upon Delhi, which after a four 
months’ siege he found himself unable to take. 
Syud Mahomed having now occupied the throne 
without 'dignity for ten years, died in the year 
1445, and was succeeded 1 by his son Alla-ood- 
aeeu. 

■" The character of Alla-ood-deen Syud was even 
weaker than that of his father; and every thing 
seemed to ' portend a speedy • change of dynasty. 
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• The government of this shadow' of royalty extend- 
ed only over the circuit of a few miles round Del- 
hi. Mb fewer than thirteen independent Maho- 
medan kings reigned in various parts of the coun- 
try. While the throne trembled beneath him, the 
silly prince employed himself’ in adorning his gar- 
dens at Budaoon. Beloli Lody still threatened 
the capital, and the Emperor called a council of 
his ministers to deliberate’ on the state of affairs. 
They treacherously advised him to dismiss his 
prime minister Humeed, whom they represented 
as the cause of these misfortunes. The Emperor 
swallowed the brit, and threw his minister into 
confinement, intending speedily to put him to 
death j but he escaped from Budaoon to Delhi, took 
possession of his master’s effects,- sent back to him 
nil the females of his household, and invited Be- 
loli Lody to ascend the throne. That ambitious 
chief now marched clown onthe-capital, and tab- 
ling possession of the crown; put an end to the 
Syucl dynasty. ■ The harmless king formally abdi- 
cated the throne in his favour, and gladly retired 
oh a pension to his pleasure grounds at Budaoon ; 
■where he passed twenty-eight years of his life 
in rural enjoyment. The Syud dynasty ended in 

•A. D. 1450.-V .• 

f ' 

We now proceed briefly to detail tbe eveuts con- 
nected with the kingdoms of Goozerat, Malwa and 
Khandeisb, during this period of thirty-six -years. 
Dilawar' Sultan who established the’ independent 
rstate .of Malwa, died in -the year A.. D. 1405, and 
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bequeathed the throne he had erected to his son 
Sultan Hooshung, a wild and restless prince : who, 
during a long reign of twenty-seven years, though 
engaged incessantly in war, never found the face 
of victory shine upon him. He was .suspected of 
having shortened his father’s days ; and Mozufier 
Shah, the king of Goozerat, the intimate friend of 
Dilawar Sultan, immediately marched an army 
against the supposed parricide, and, taking him 
prisoner, lefc the kingdom of Malwa in charge of 
one of his own officers. Sultan IJoosbung was 
committed to the custody of Alrantd, the grand- 
son of the king of Goozerat ; but, rebellions break- 
ing out in Malwa, Ahmud prevailed on his grand- 
father - to release Ilooshung ; . who .shewed himself 
in after life more mindful of the injury, than of 
the indulgence, he had received. .Hooshung, res- 
tored to his paternal throne, plunged into hostili- 
ties with all his neighbours ; but his chief atten- 
tion was directed against Goozerat, now in the 
hands of Ahmud Shah, We will not detain the 
reader with a narrative of the various battles, in 
which these neighbouring princes were engaged ; 
they only served to destroy the happiness of the 
people, without adding to the strength of the 
crown. But it is perhaps worthy of remark, that 
Ahmud having on one occasion laid siege to Man- 
do, the strongest fortress in Malwa, situated on 
the Tindya hills which overlook the Herbudda, 
Hooshung, expecting 'that it would hold out six 
months at the. least, made a predatory excursion 
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all tlic way into Orissa, under the disguise of r. 
horse merclinnt, and plundered the Icing of that 
■country of liis most valuable elephants. On his 
return to Mando, he found it still besieged by Ak- 
mud Shah. 

We have stated in a previous chapter that, in 
the general spirit of revolt which distinguished the 
fourteenth century, one Hindop kingdom alone, 
that of Chittore, or Mewar, recovered its indepen- 
dence, and retained it for two hundred years. In 
the age of Hooskung, this throne was filled by one 
of the most illustrious princes of his line, Koom- 
bho, the founder of Koomulnere, who reigned in 
'Mewar for more than half a century, and adorned 
it with the noblest monuments of art, with fortress- 
es, palaces, and triumphal columns. 

Sultan Iloosbung, finding his latter end ap-> 
proacking, determined in the year 1432 to place 
his eldest son Gkizny Khan on the throne ; hut 
suspecting that his prime minister Makmood 
Khan, a man of the highest talent for government, 
might one day supplant his family, made him swear 
to support their, rights. Hooshung died, and was 
succeeded by. Gkizny Khan'; who, though strong- 
ly opposed by the nobles, was seated on the throne 
by the minister. ! But the mind of the prince hav- 
ing been prejudiced against Mabmood Kban, that 
minister thought there was no longer any safety 
"for him, after his master suspected him of trea- 
chery • ■ for suspicion was usually the forerunner of 
death. He therefore caused poison to be admi- 
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nistered to the Icing, and, ascending the throne 
himself, established a new dynasty, that of the 
Ivhilijees, in the kingdom of Malwa, A. D. 1435. 

The Mahomedan kingdom of Qoozerat was 
founded, as we have already stated, by Mozuffer 
Khan; who in the year 1411 bequeathed ■ the' 
throne to his grandson, Ahmud Shah, a prince of 
great talent and enterprise, whose reign of one and 
thirty years was entirely occupied in wars with the 
neighbouring Mahomedan princes, or with the 
Hindoo chiefs of Goose rat, who had not yet been 
snbdued. At the commencement of his reign lie 
laid the foundation of a new capital on the banks 
of the Sabermuty, which after his own name, was 
■called Ahmudabad. The' Mahoroedau historian is 
lavish in his praise of it, and affirms that it is the 
handsomest city in India, perhaps in the world. 
In the course of his conquests to the south, Ah- 
mud took possession of the island of Maliim, since 
called Bombay ; and, advancing along the sen 
coast, came in contact with the troops of the Bah- 
muny sovereigns of the Deccan, who were endea- 
vouring to extend their conquests northward a- 
long the sea coast; and this led to a war between 
the two powers. Ahmud Shah on hearing afterwards 
that Mabraood Khilijy had usurped the throne of 
Malwa, marched to attack him ; but the superi- ' 
or genius of .that prince defeated the . enterprise, 
and secured to him the quiet possession of the 
throne. Ahmud Shah died in 1443, and was suc- 
-ceeded by his son Mahomed Shah, whom his own 
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subjects sumnmed, tlie Merciful, but who appears 
to have been totally unequal to tlie duties of his 
high station/' Mahmood of Mnlwa determined to 
embrace the opportunity of his weakness to re- 
venge on Goor.erat the injuries he had received 
from Ahmed Shall, and advanced with a hundred 
‘ thousand men into the country. The dastardly 
prince fled before him, mid, abandoning all his 
continental possessions, took refuge in the island 
of Diu • where his own officers instigated his wife 
to administer poison to him, A. D. 1451, Goose- 
rat was now in the hands of Mahmood ; and it 
appeared as if its independence was about to bo 
extinguished : how it was preserved will be told 
hereafter. We now turn to the affairs of Delhi, 
during the dynasty of the Affghan tribe of Lody. 


, CHAP. XIV. 

BeLOLI LODY — ANNEXATIONOF .TUAN POKE TO DEI.* 

Ill — SEKUNDF.R I,OJ)T — IBRAHIM LORY — SULTAN 

DAB UK — ESTABLISHMENT OF • THE MOGUL DY- 

( 

NASTY — MAIIMOOD 8H.UI OF MALW.V EXPELLED 
FROM GOOJ5ERAT — KOOMBHO, THE ItANA OE ME- 

VAR — ghei.vs-ooddeen’s slothful reign in 

MALAY A — EXPLOITS OF MAHMOOD SHAH OP GOO- 
, HERAT — NAVAL ENGAGEMENT WITH HIE PORTC- 
• GUEZE AND GOOZERATEES — MAHMOOD, THE EAST 
. KING OF MALWA CONQUERED, AND THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OP THAT STATE CEASES. 

In the year 1450 Beloli Lody usurped the 
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tirone of Delhi, sent his master, the- emperor, on 
!l pension to cultivate his gardens at Budaoon, and 
established the dynasty of the Affgbans, This 
people dwelt along the western bank of the Indus, 
and were chiefly engaged in trading between Per- 
sia and Hindoostan. They had been invariably 
treated with neglect till the time of Feroze, who 
first brought them forward into notice. The dy- 
nasty sat on the' throne seventy-sis years, and 
furnished three emperors. Ibrahim, the grand- 
father of Beloli, had repaired to the court of Fe- 
roze, and acquired sufficient influence to be en- 
trusted with the government of Mooltan, which 
eventually devolved on Beloli, though not without 
the most violent opposition on the part of his rela- 
tives. They appealed to tho Emperor at Delhi, and 
an army was sent against him ; but every effort to 
subdue him was baffled by his genius. Beloli daily 
gained strength, while Delhi became gradually 
weaker. We have already narrated the various 
steps by which he was led up to the throne of 
Delhi, and need not repeat them. The immediate 
author of his elevation was Humeed Khan, whom 
he at first confirmed in his office of vizier ; bub 
finding his power and influence too • great for a 
subject, he ‘ displaced him as soon as he felt him- 
self firm in the throne. An enterprising chief 
like Beloli was not likely to be content with. the 
narrow dominions to which the authority of Delhi 
was now reduced j ho naturally panted to recover 
the provinces which had formerly belonged to the 
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empire. Some of the minor chiefs he reduced to 
submission; but it was to Juanpore, that his at- 
tention was particularly bent. As we have al- 
ready stated, this province had revolted, and risen 
to the grandeur of a kingdom on the confines of 
the provinces still attached to the imperial throne, 
and completely eclipsed Delhi in splendour, wealth 
and influence. Juanpore was the great eye-sore 
of Delhi, Within two years therefore after Belo- 
, li’s accession, two engagements wc-re fought be- 
tween the Emperor of Delhi and the King of the 
East, as Juanpore was styled ; but they were both 
indecisive. Soon after, Mahmood Shah of Juan- 
pore dying, a dispute arose regarding the. succes- 
sion; and Beloli made fresh incursions into the 
kingdom^ which led to a four years’ truce with 
Hoossein Khan, who had now obtained possession 
of the throne. While Beloli was absent from his 
capital "quelling an insurrection in the Punjab, 
Hoossein suddenly, marched an army to Delhi, 
and Beloli was obliged to return with haste. Se- 
veral engagements were then fought without any 
decisive result, and another truce was made, as 
hollow and transient as the last. In the twenty- 
eighth, year of Beloli, the power of Juanpore still 
remained unbroken, and even unshaken ; but tho 
tide was now about to turn against it. / 

Syud Alla-ood-dcen, the Emperor of Delhi, 
whom- Beloli deposed, had retired tranquilly to- 
his jaygeer at Budaodn, where he was occupied in 
pleasures suited to the compass of his miuci till 
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the year 147S, twenty-eight years after his abdi- 
cation, when he died, and Hoossein Shah of Juan- 
pore usurped the estate. Finding Beloli absent, 
he ventured to plunder up to the gates of Delhi, 
Beloli returned with speed, and fought several 
battles with Hoossein, in which the latter was ge- 
nerally victorious. Another treaty was now con- 
cluded, in which it was fixed that the Ganges 
should form the boundary of the two kingdoms, 
that the countries to the east of it should belong 
to Juanpore, those to the west, to Delhi. ■ On the 
strength of tills treaty, Hoossein was retiring with- 
out much caution to his own territories, when Be- 
loli suddenly attacked and defeated him. A se- 
cond battle was fought, in ' which both parties 
claimed the victory. This was followed l>y an in- 
sincere peace, and a new boundary line. The 
treachery of Beloli however rankled in the breast 
of Hoossein. He recruited his forces and renew- 
ed the war ; but Providence, says Berishta, having 
now decreed the down fill of Juanpore, four en- 
gagements were fought in a single year, in all of 
which Hoossein was defeated. Beloli followed up 
his victory with vigour. Hoossein was driven from 
post to post, and at length completely expelled 
from his dominions, and obliged to seek refuge 
abroad. Beloli entered his capital, put an end to 
the kingdom of Juanpore, and re-annexed the pro- 
vinces which composed it to the empire of Delhi, 
about eighty years after they ‘ had been separated 
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from it. The country was delivered to ‘lie charge 
of Barbik, the sou of the emperor. 

Bcloli, being now far advanced in years, deter- 
mined to make a division of his dominions among 
his sons, as if he intended to lay the foundation 
for future dissensions. His eldest son, afterwards 
known as Sekunder Lody, was appointed to suc- 
ceed him on the throne of Delhi ; while his young- 
er eons, and even his nephew, received each of 
them a province for his share. Beloli expired in 
14S5, after a reign of thirty-eight years. He was 
esteemed a prudent and virtuous prince, temperate 
in his habits, cautious in his policy, and very par- 
tial to the learned. 

The throne was no sooner vacant, than the no- 
bles began to intrigue in order to set aside the 
claims of Sekunder Lody, on the plea that his mo- 
ther was the daughter of a goldsmith ; but he 
succeeded in defeating their desigus, and ascended 
the throne, which he occupied for twenty-eight 
years. His first care was to dispossess his brethren 
of thc-ir provinces, wliich he annexed again to the 
imperial crown. In this object he succeeded with- 
out much difficulty, except in the case of his bro- , 
ther Barbik, to whom the government of Juanpore 
had been allotted, and' who determined to main- 
tain possession of it with the sword. • He was 
however defeated by the emperor, who, contrary 
to the usual practice of the times, not only forgave 
his conduct, but restored the province to him on 
the promise of future fidelity. This policy appears 
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to Lave been dictated by a wish to counteract the 
designs of Hoossein Shah, the dethroned king of 
Juaupore, who had already regained the province 
of Bebar, and was making- exertions to recover the 
remainder of his paternal dominions. In the sixth 
year of Sekunder, however, he was defeated for the 
last time, and pursued to the confines of Bengal, 
by a hundred thousand of the imperial troops. In 
that kingdom the unfortunate monarch found an 
asylum ; and there he ended his days in obscurity..,, 
\ Sekunder, during his long and prosperous reign, 
was constantly in the camp ; but, of the provinces 
which had long been alienated from the throne, 
be succeeded only in recovering that of Ckundery. 
It would be uninteresting to detail all the battles 
and sieges of this reign, which desolated the coun- 
try, without enlarging the boundaries of the em- 
pire. We pass over in silence therefore a variety 
of warlike expeditions. Sekunder, though a wise 
and valiaut prince, was a bitter foe to the idola- 
trous Hindoos. He lost no opportunity of demo- 
lishing their temples, and buildiDg up mosques 
with the materials. In the sacred city of Muttra, 
he erected musjeeds and bazars opposite the stairs 
leading to the Ganges ; and at length he forbade 
the Hindoos to bathe in it, and inflicted penalties 
on the barbers who shaved the pilgrims. His con- 
duct toward his Hindoo subjects was in the ge-- 
nuine spirit of the Mahomedan conquerors of In- 
ttia. \ 

- Sekunder Lody was succeeded in 1517 by his 
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fen Ibrahim Tody, whose haughty demeanour r.lin- 
natecl his nobles from him. and paved the way f>t 
tiie subversion of his dynasty. His brother .Total 
Khan was excited by them to claim the kingdom 
of .FTianp'.re ; but though lie succeeded in obtain- 
ing po-scs.-ioa of it. he was deserted by l»i« friends, 
and obliged to seel: refuge in Gwalior. This lit- 
tle principality, lying but a short distance from 
Pollii, had now been for a. hundred years separat- 
ed from the empire. The emperor marched against 
it, and gnptuml it. .Tela! Khan, taking to flight, 
sought refuge nt first with the king of Malwa, and 
then fled farther south ; but, while crossing CJond- 
wann, he was taheu by the mountaineers and deli- 
vered up to his brother, who oulercd him into 
r.nnfiiiement at Ifansi, but directed his conductors 
to murder him by tho way. 'What charm can 
there be in power,' says the Maliomedan historian, 

• which can thus induce a man to shed the blood 
of his own brother V The conduct of the emperoi 
towards his viceroys became subsequently so sus- 
picions and cruel, as to induce many of them to 
revolt. ^ Islam Ivhan, the governor of ICurra, rous- 
ed by the cruelty exercised towards his father and 
brother, rebelled ; and being joined by others, 
levied a force of -10,000 horse. The insurgents 
offered to lay down their arms if the father of Is- 
lam was set at liberty, but this was haughtily re- 
fused. A battle ensued, in which Islam Ivhan was 
slain, and his troops were defeated. Tho emperor 
now gave a loose to his feelings of resentment 
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against the nobles of his court ; am] Bahadur 
Khan, the governor of Behar, assumed the title of 
King. raised a hundred thousand troops, and re- 
peatedly defeated the imperial forces. Meanwhile 
Dowlut Khan, viceroy of Mooltan, seeing no hope 
of peace or safety under Ibrahim Lody, invited 
Babur, the Mogul prince who reigned in Cabnl. to 
attempt the conquest of Ilindoostlmn. But pre- 
viously to his invasion. Alla-ood-decn, the brother 
of Ibrahim, who had fled from the presence "of his 
brother to Cabal, marched down with an army on 
Delhi, and completely defeated the imperial troops ; 
but unhappily permitting his men to disperse for 
plunder, Ibrahim collected the remains of his army, 
and obtained a complete victory.' In the nest 
year .Sultan Babur proceeded with his troops 
against. Ibrahim ; an engagement was fought on 
the plains of Panipufc, in which .Ibrahim was slain, 
and lii« army defeated : and the empire of India 
was transferred to the Mogul dynasty, A. 0. 1520. 


W u now turn to the events which transpired 
while the Affghau dynasty occupied the throne of 
Delhi, in the kingdoms of AL.dwa. (b.../erat, aryl 
21 e war, which had now enjoyed imh puidenetj for 
more than half a century. The kingdom of Khan- 
dcdi appears to have been always r-ubrervient a!- 
••mutely to the most powerful of its two neigh- 
bours, Mulwa and Goor.crat. At the period v hm 
Bt-loli Lody ascended the thn-u*’ of Delhi, A. it. 
14-50. Main mod Sbab. *‘f Gne;:er.:t, the letblc cue- 
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tiie.it limits of his kingdom by the conquering arms 
of Mahmood of Malwa, and the throne of Mewar 
was occupied by* the celebrated Koombho. 

' The Goozerat nobles, feeling keenly the disgrace 
to which their country was reduced by the pre- 
sence of a victorious foe, induced tho wife of their 
prince; - as we have stated, to take him off by poi- 
son, and raising his sou Kootub Shah to the thvoue, 
determined to make a vigorous stand for their in- 
dependence. Mahmoud of Malwa, plundering as 
he marched throguh Goozer.it, arrived at Ahme- 
dabad, the capital, within three miles of which a 
pitched battle was fought. The troops of Malwa 
were signally defeated, and obliged to evacuate the 
country. This is said to have been the first and 
the last defeat sustained by Mahmood of Malwa, 
one of the most chivalrous, of the Mahomedan prin- 
ces of India. When he saw’ that the day was lost, 
he put himself at the head of thirteen troopers, and 
pushing through every obstacle to the tents of the 
king of Goozerat, bore off the regalia in triumph. 
The date of this battle is A. D. 1153. Mahmood 
seems at this time to have had the unobstructed 
range of Northern India, for we find him, in the 
next year, marching northward as far as Biana, and 
constituting his son governor of Ajlnere. On his 
return, he proceeded first against the Eahnmny* 
king of the Deccan, then to Khandesb, and finally 
against the liana of C'hittore. 

' In the year 1 iotf Mahmood proposed to Kootub 
Shah of Goozerat to unite their forces for the con- 
11 2 
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quest of Me war, the provinces of which, when sub- 
dued, were to be equitably divided between them. 
A treaty of alliance was accordingly signed in this 
year at Obampanere, and the next year, the armies 
f the two states marched in different directions 
pnn Me war. Koombbo is said to have been de- 
ented by the Goozerat troops, and to have pur- 
hased peace by the sacrifice of fourteen maunds 
)f gold. The Malwa army now entered the eoun- 
ry, and tlie Mahomedan historian says that the 
Rana agreed to acknowledge himself the vassal of 
\Iahmood : but that a battle was subsequently 
ought, in which both parties were obliged to re- 
peat without being able to claim the victory. 
There is however a discrepancy in the date and 
tircumstances of this important transaction, which 
we find it difficult to reconcile. Abul Fazil and the 
Rajpoot historians place the alliance between the 
kings of Malwa and Goozerat, for the conquest and 
division of Mewar, in 1-140, and state that the Hin- 
doo hero met the combined troops at the bead of 
a hundred thousand foot, on the plains of Malwa, 
gave them an entire defeat, and carrying Mnhmood 
captive to Ckiltore, generously liberated him not 
only without a ransom, but with large gifts. '-’But 
Ferishta, .whose account of the wars of these states 
is very minute, mentions no confederacy before 
1456, does not even allude to the capture of Mah- 
mood, and gives reason to suppose that the battle 
lie describes as 'having taken place between Mah- 
mood and KoomUlio. was indecisive. All Malic- 
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men 3vltn.ii, in his liL.lory of Goozcrat, r.bi plaew- 
the alliance of the two Mahoiutdan Icing-; in 1 ‘-VI. 
The date of the battle appears therefore uncertain . 
hut if wc credit A bul Faril and the Ilnjpoot hi;- 
torians, the victory was complete. It was the fir-t 
victory the Hindoos had pained over 5 be Maho- 
iiiedans for several centuries : and the liana of' 
Me war commemorated it by the erection of a tri- 
umphal column on the brow of Chit tore, which 
fi.nneu one of the most splendid monuments of the 
city. This column of victory he was ten years in 
constructing. 

-'The attacks which Xnhmood submijuently made 
on hlewar appear to have been without intenuis- 
cion. At one time we find him invading it from 
the north; then advancing against Mundulgtir, 
which lay within thirty miles of Chitture ; and not 
long ?fter leading ins troops against that stupen- 
dous fortress erected by Koombho, called Koo- 
mulnere. Jlis active spiiit kept him continually 
in the field. In 1-161, hearing that the throne of 
the Deccan" was filled by a child, and that the 
country was distracted by factions, he determined 
to attempt tho concpiest of it, aud marched to the 
capital, Beder, under the walls of which a battle 
was fought, in which Mali mood became victorious 
towards the close of the day, but the lateness of 
the season obliged him to retire. The next year 
lie invaded the country again, aud the ministers 
at Beder, uuablc to cope with him, implored the 
aid of the king of Goozerat, who marched his for- 
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ccs into the provinces of Malwa, and created a di- 
version in favour of the Deccanecs. Mahmood, 
after laying waste the fertile plains of Dowluta- 
bad, was therefore constrained to break tip his camp 
and return to the defence of his own dominions. 
These dissensions were composed in 14G7, by a 
treaty concluded between Mahmood and the king 
of the Deccan, by which the latter resigned either 
Kenila or Eliclipore to his enemy as the price of 
future forbearance. X.AVi thin two years after the 

A 

treaty was signed, Mahmood- died at the age of 
sixty-eight, of • which he had enjoyed the throne 
thirty-four years. He was the most able and vi- 
gorous of all the Malwa kings, and carried the 
glory of the kingdom to the highest- pitch. Though 
lie pulled down many temples and built mosques 
on their foundations, he encouraged a peaceful in- 
tercourse between his Mahoraeda'n and Hindoo 
subjects. Scarcely a year passed in which he did 
not take the field, so that ‘ his tent became his 
home, and the battle field In’s resting place.’ 

In the previous year, 14GS, died also liis great 
rival, Dana Koomblio of Chittorc, who, after hav- 
ing by his valour and wisdom placed his country cm 
an eminence it had not before attained, was in the 
fiftieth year of his reign put to death by his own 
son : who chose rather to incur 'the lasting infamy 
of posterity, than to wait a brief period for a 
crown, which his father must have soon resigned 
to hint in the course of nature. The historians 
have endeavoured to veil this crime from the pub- 
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lie eye, by omitting his name in the royal genea- 
logies of his race ; but the blank which has thus 
been left serves only the more forcibly to bring 
the guilt of the parricide into view. 

• The throne of Malwa, .on the death of the gal- 
lant Mahmood, was occupied by a prince of a very 
different character, by his son Gheias-ood-deen. 
He had no sooner obtained the sceptre, than he 
gave a grand entertainment to his nobles and of- 
ficers, and in a set speech, informed them that - 
having been constantly engaged in the field, for 
the last thirty-four years, fighting by the side of 
his illustrious father, he had determined to spend 
the remainder of his life in enjoyment, retaining 
the royal character and dignity, but giving up the 
management of the kingdom to his son, Abdool 
Kadir. The youth was accordingly proclaimed 
prime minister, and the King retired to bis se- 
raglio, to the management of the fifteen thou- 
sand women with which he had replenished it. In 
this female court, the pomp and distinctions of 
royalty were rigidly maintained ; the king’s body 
guard consisted of five hundred young Turkish 
' girls dressed in men’s apparel,' and decked with 
bows and quivers, and five hundred Abyssinian 
females armed with fire arms. * It is among the 
uost remarkable facts iu the history of Mahome- 
tan India, that the king of Malwa was permitted 
fi enjoy the pageantry of this seraglio for thirty- 
tree years, without being disturbed by a single 
rbellion. His feign affords little matter for his- 
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tory j it may be sufficient therefore to say, that 
when the end of the king was supposed to. be ap- 
proaching, his son, who had so long conducted 
the affairs of the kingdom, fearing to be supplant- 
ed by his brother, took up arms against him, and 
pursuing him into the royal . palace, put him to 
death. A few days after, the old king was himself 
found dead in his seraglio, and suspicion natural- 
ly attached to his son, Abdool Kadir, usually styl- 
ed Hazir-ood-deen, who now ascended the throne. 
His reign lasted twelve years, and was distinguish- 
ed only by his sensuality and cruelty. Iu the 
year 1512 he died of a fever, after having bequeath- 
ed the crown to his third son, Mahmood the Se- 
cond, the last king of Malwa. 

During the lethargic reign of Gbeias-ood-deen, 
and the cruel reigu of his son, in Malwa, the rival 
throne of Goozerat was occupied by Mahmood 
Shah the , First, who ascending the throne in 1459, 
reigued till 1511, during the amazingly long peri- 
od of fifty-two years. His reign was as much dis- 
tinguished for activity, as that ofhis Malwa con- 
temporary w T as for sloth ; we can, however, allot 
but a small space to his warlike exploits. In the 
year 1409 he marched against Gernal or Gernar, ‘ 
situated in the peninsula of - Surat, in the southern' 
division of Gooz<?tat. It was reckoned one of the 
strongest 'forts in India, and the reduction of it 
though often contemplated by the emperors o’ 
Delhi,- and, if tradition be correct, attempted b 
many of the ancient Hindoo Knjas of India, ws 
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-reserved for the Icing of Goozerat. The family of 
it3 Hindoo chief was reputed to have held it for 
nineteen centuries. Mnhmood Shah thrice advanc- 
ed into this territory. In the first two incursion*, 
it is said that the Rajah made humble submission, 
and bought the retreat of his enemy by large 
presents. But nothing short of the entire reduc- 
tion of the fort and province could satisfy Mah- 
luood, and he was not long in finding the pre- 
test for a third expedition. Genial fell at length 
into his hands ; the Rajah, after much discussion, 
was persuaded to embrace the Moosuhuati creed . 
and the king of Gooxcrat, to accelerate the con- 
version of the province, caused a city to be built, 
which lie called Idoostufabad, and peopled it with 
the * venerable personages of the Mahoraedau re- 
ligion deputed to disseminate its principles.’ 

In the year 1472, the king of Goozerat march- 
ed into the province of Kutcli, and reduced it : 
and moving ouvard from thence, completely sub- 
jugated the realm of Scinde, thereby extending the 
boundary of his dominions to the Indus, Soon 
after, a holy Moosulman sage, tvlio had amassed a 
fortune in the servico of the kings of the Deccan, 
complained to him that in returning to Ormuz in 
Persia, he had beeu assaulted and plundered by 
the inhabitants of Juggut, the land’s end of In- 
dia, a promontory lying close upon the Dwavka of 
Krishna, and very conveniently situated for levy- 
ing contributions at sea. The king inflamed his 
army with the wrongs of the sage, and induced 
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them, though fatigued by three years’ war and 
encampment, to march, against the ,{ infernal 
minded brabmuns,” as ITerishta calls them, who 
had insulted the sage. Juggut was reduced, but 
the inhabitants fled 'to Bete, an island lying in 
the bight of the Gulf of Cambay. The islanders 
seem to have possessed all the hardihood which 
distinguishes pirates. The island was scarcely 
six miles in circumference : yet, while the king 
was preparing his flotilla, they attacked him no 
fewer than twenty-two times. Bete was at length 
completely subdued. 

' ■ In tiie year 14S2 Mahmood led a powerful army 
to Champauere, with the determination of reduc- 
ing «t to complete subjection. Champanere was 
an independent Hindoo principality, and its capi- 
tal was situated on a high bill, surrounded by the 
strongest fortification. The chief, Beny Bay, was 
a Bajpoot,’of so ancient a family, that no record or 
tradition could fathom its origin. The king of 
Goozerat invested the fortress on every side. It 
was defended within and without, by sixty -thou- 
sand Bajpoots ; but it yielded at length to the va- 
lour of the Goozeratee troops, into whose minds 
the king had infused some of his own ardour and 
confidence. The greater number of the Bajpoots 
fell in the siege, but Beny Ilay was taken prisoner, 
and every effort was made to convert him and bis 
minister to the Mahomedan faith. The arguments 
of the king proving unavailing, he put them both 
to death. It is a singular fact, and it indicates 
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the feeble bold which the Moosulmans possessed 
in this country, that eighty years after the esta- 
blishment of tho kingdom of Goozerat, a fortre-.-- 
like that of Cbampanerc should exist in a state of 
independence, in the very heart of the eouutry, not 
seventy miles south of the Goozeratee metropolis. 
The king, to prevent its reverting to the Hindoos, 
irised a new city in tho vicinity of it, which was 
called Mahmoodabad Chainpnnerc ; and he ap- 
pears in future to have divided his residence be- 
tween this town and his ancient capital, \ 

It was during the reign of this prince' that the 
Portugueze first landed in India, A. I). 14DS. As 
we shall have occasion to treat of this important 
event more at large hereafter, it may beWjieient 
hare to state in tho language of Ferishla, 'that it 
was ten years after their arrival oa the Malwa 
coast that the “ infidel Europeans, who bad of late 
years usurped the dominion of the ocean, endea- 
voured to occupy some port in Goozerat, where 
they wished to settle.” The _ Mameluke sovereign 
» of Egypt, who viewed their arrival in India with a 
jealous eye, sent a fleet to oppose them, which be- 
ing joined by a naval force from Goozerat, under 
tiio celebrated Mullik Eiaz, sailed from Maliim, 
afterwards Bombay, and fought tiie Portugueze 
fleet. Our Mqjiomedan guide says, that the flag ship 
of the enemy, which could not be valued at less 
than a crore of Rupees, was sunk ; that four hun- 
dred Turks were honoured with the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, and that no fewer than three or four thou- 
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sand Porfcugueze were sent to the infernal regions. 
Tile Porfcugueze historian states, that his country- 
men in this engagement lost eighty-one men, and 
their enemies, six hundred. Mahomed Shah clos- 
ed his eventful life in 1611. He is distinguished 
from others of the same name by the title of Be- 
gurra, which according to the most probable con- 
jecture, arose from hia twisting up the points of 
his whiskers in shape like the hornr of the cow : 
hcgurra signifying a cow in the Goozeratee lan- 
guage. Hs was succeeded by his son, Mozuffer 
Shall. 

./ It was in the year 1512, that Makmood the Se- 
'con descended the throne of JVIalwa, but his reign 
was disturbed in its very commencement by. the 
nobles, who deserted him, and raised Shahab IChan 
to the throne. In this emergency one general 
atone remained faithful to him, ‘ This was Medny 
Bay, the 'Hindoo, who brought his forces to the 
aid of the kitig, and enabled him to meet the in- 
surgents in the field and to overcome them. He 
naturally became a favourite with the king, and 
was appointed prime minister, which gave him' 
unlimited power in the kingdom, and enabled him 
to fill all offices of .state with those of his own 
creed. The Mahomedan officers, who considered 
every public post as theirs by ri£ht, took high 
offence at this arrangement, though it was in fact 
but the necessary result of their own factious con- 
duct, The Mahomedan historians have therefore 
spared no pains to blacken the character of Medny 
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Ray. He appears, however, to have been a very 
distinguished statesman, whose chief crime lav in 
his being a Hindoo. The inind of the king at 
length yielded to the calumnious representations 
of the Mahomedans, and in one day he not only 
dismissed forty thousand of his Rajpoot troops, 
hut employed assassins to despatch the miuistei. i 
Tlnppily ho escaped with only a few wounds. Tho 
troops, inflamed at the conduct of the king, offer- 
ed to place their chief and countryman on tho 
throne ; but the minister nobly replied, that though 
the king had sought his life, he had no right to 
take up arms against him, and that ho was ready 
to submit to any punishment rather than to attack 
his 'own sovereign : he commanded the troops 
therefore to retire to their quarters. Mahmood 
convinced of the fidelity of Modny Ray, took him 
again into confidence ; bat tho minister, as a ne- 
cessary precaution, never went into the royal pre- 
sence in future without a strong guard. This step 
disturbed the king’s mind, and one night he sud- 
denly left his residence at Hondo, with only a sin- 
gle horseman and a few attendants, and did not 
rein in till he reached the confines of Goozerat. 

This happened in the year 1517. Mozuifer Shah, 
hearing of the flight of Mahmood to .his domi- 
nions, and of the causes which led to it, determin- 
ed to give him the fullest support. The increas- 
ing power and boldness of the Hindoos had for 
some time past alarmed him. Mowar, which lay 
on the northern confines both of Malwa and Goo- 
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zerafc, was at this time governed by Ran a Sunga, 
under whom the country reached the summit of 
prosperity. Eighty thousand horse, seven Rajas 
of the highest rank, a hundred and thirteen chief- 
tains of inferior note, and five hundred war ele- 
phants followed him into the field; and he is said 
by the historians of his country to have gained 
eighteen' pitched battles against the *force3 ofMnl- 
wa and Delhi. The yellow rivulet near Biana, form- 
ed the northern boundary of bis dominions', the 
r.ver Sinde bounded it on the east, Malwa lay to 
the south, and the chain of his native hills formed 
an impenetrable barrier to the west. Thus sway- 
ing nearly the whole of Rajpootana, he became 
the source of deep anxiety to the Maliomedan 
powers around him ; who feared lest Medny Kay 
his countryman, should obtain -possession of the re- 
sources of Malwa, and lest the combined strength 
of the Rajpoots should thou be directed first a- 
gainst the throne of Goozerat, and then to the re- 
establishment of Hindoo supremacy in Central 
India. Mozuft-r Khan therefore assembled a large 
army and pushed on, in company with Mahmood, 
to Mando, the capital of Malwa, then in the hands 
of Bheem.Ray, the .'■on of Medny Ray, hoping to 
capture it before -liana Sunga could come down 
to it3 relief. Mendy Ray -was now reluctantly com- 
pelled to take the field in self-defence against his 
master, and to form an alliance with the Rana of 
C'hittore. Mando surrendered ere the Mewar 
troops could arrive, though not before’ nineteen 
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thousand llnjpoots had fallen in its defence. Sul. 
fan Mahmood, now restored to his throne, feasted 
his deliverer with magnificence, and even waited 
on him in the garb of a menial. Mozuffur, leav- 
ing a large force to assist his future operations, 
marched back to his own dominions ; but prospe- 
rity never dawned on Mabmood. In the year 
In 10 he led an armyj composed of bis own troops 
and the Goozcrat auxiliaries, against liana Sungn. 
His own forces were fatigued with a long march, 
those of the enemy were fresh ; but Mahmood in- 
sisted on an immediate attack ; in which he sus- 
tained a signal defeat, He was personally as brave, 
as he was imprudent. When he saw the fortune 
ui the day turn against him, he took the ten horse- 
men who alone remained with him, and charging 
in upon the enemy, fell into their hands covered 
with wouuds. The generous Sunga attended in 
per.-on to his wounds, and when they were healed, 
sent him back without a ransom to his capital. 
But. the misfortunes of his reign had fostered a 
spirit of independence in the governors of pro- 
vinces and ou his return he found that his autho- 
rity was generally contemned. 

Mozuffur Shah, returning from Hondo to Goo- 
zerat, still continued hostilities with the' BajpoeW 
of 3Iewar. The war lasted for nearly three year3, 
during which period the' fields of both countries 
were alternately desolated, without any result but ' 
• the misery of the people. Victory rather predo- 
minated in favour of Rana {Sunga, who on one oc- 
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casion was enabled to advance to the city of Ah- 
ruedabad, and to defeat bis enemy' under its walls. 
A peace was at length concluded between the two 
powers. The King of Goozcrat survived the pa- 
cification five years, and dying in 152G, was suc- 
ceeded, first by his elder son, who was assassinat- 
ed 'in less than four months, and then by a young- 
er son, who was in a few months superseded by' 
his brother Buhadur Shah. This monarch, who 
had travelled through the greater part of India, 
while under his father’s displeasure, .ascended the 
throne with the general consent of his nobles and 
subjects. 

-/ The history of the independent kingdom of hlahva 
now draws to a close. A brother of Bahadur Shall 
of Goozerat fled to hlalwa, was graciously received 
by the infatuated king iMabmood, and was per- 
mitted to carry on intrigues for the throne under 
his own eye. Buhadur Shah, knowing the obliga- 
tions which Mahraood owed to his family, was in- 
censed by this ingratitude, and prepared to take 
ample revenge. While this cloud was gathering 
in the west, the ill-fated blahmood rashly entered 
on hostilities with the liana of hlcwar, who im- 
mediately joined the. king of Goozerat. Mali- 
inood summoned his chiefs to his standard and la- 
vished honours on them : but the very excess of 
his liberality, in this hour of need, gave birth 
to mistrust, and they also joined the general con- 
federacy against him. In 152G the Goozeratee 
army moved down on Mando as it proceeded 
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through the country, deserters flocked to it from 
every quarter ; the public mind was universally 
alienated from lilahmood, and he was obliged to 
shut himself up in his capital. Vfitlx only three 
thousand troops under his command, he made n 
desperate stand fur his crown ; hut the garrison, 
harassed by constant exertions and vigils, was 
obliged at length to capitulate ; and on the 20th of 
May, 1526, the banners of Cloozerat, waved over 
the lofty battlements of JIando. , ; Buhadnr Shall 
was disposed to treit thy fallen monarch with, 
much consideration, and even to restore the king- 
dom to liim ; but his pride led him to abuse iko 
conqueror to his face, and he and his seven sons 
were placed in custody, and Bent on to Chnmpn- 
nere. On their way thither, a party of Bbeels 
attacked the escort at Dohud, and the Goozeratee 
officers, fearing their prisoner might escape, put 
him and all hia sons to the sword. One son only 
remained of the race of Mabmood Khilijy of Mal- 
wa ; and this kingdom, after Laving enjoyed in- 
dependence for more than a century, was incor- 
porated with that of Guozerat, in the same year 
in which the Mogul dynasty ascended the throue 
of Delhi. 


H 
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CHAP. XV. 

Conquest or the deccan— rise of vtjotneouk 

Hr.YOLT OF THE DECCAN' THE RAHMCNY DY- 

N'ASTY—AEE-Y-OOD-DEEN— -MAHOMED— 3IUJAHID 

— feroze aiimed shah wui.i.y— at.ea-ood- 
DEEN' TIIE SECOND — HOOMAYOON — NIZAM SHAH 

MAHMOOI) SHAH — THE KINGDOM REACHES THE 

ZENITH OF TOWER — MERDEII OF MAIIMOOD OA* 
W.vN the KINGDOM BROKEN IT, AND FIVE KING- 

DOMS ARISE OUT OF IT. 

The countries lying to' the south of the Ner- 
biul da, comprised under the name of the Deccan, 
were conquered, as tho preceding narrative shews, 
by tho Mahomedans under Alla-ood-deen, who 
made his first irruption into them in the year 1294, 
while he was only governor, under his father the 
emperor, of the province of 3£urra. Soon after, hav- 
ing ascended the throne of Delhi, he determined 
entirely to subjugate the Deccan, and to aunex 
its provinces to his empire. Many expeditions 
wei’Q undertaken during his reign, chiefly under 
his general Mullik Ivafoor ; and the Hindoo king- 
doms of Dewrgur, of Telingana, and Mysore were 
shaken to their foundations. Upon the decay of 
these monarchies, the kingdom of Vijuynugur rose 
into power and eminence. Though the accounts 
of its origin are various and contradictory, it may 
he assumed to have heen founded by Buka and 
Hurikurrt, two chiefs who fled from "Wnrangole, 
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when that city, tiic capital of Tclingma, fell into 
the hands of Alki-oou-dcen. They arc said in the 
local legends to have encountered llio sage Vidy- 
amnyrt in the forest, in the course of their flight, 
and to have been raised by him to the government 
of the, city vrhick he erected on the banks of the 
Tooiigbhudm, and which was at first called after 
him. Yidya-nugur, but was subsequently changed 
into that of Yijuynugur, the city of victory. Tho 
site of this new capital is by some supposed to bo 
iu the locality of the ancient kingdom of Hnnoo- 
rann and Soogreeva. who assisted Rami on his ex- 
pedition to the south. The poet Yalmeeki has turn- 
ed these two individuals into monkeys, and su- 
per.-titmn hn« raised them to the rani: of gods ; 
but the historian recognizes in them two kings 
who lived and reigned in the south over a savage 
race little removed above the brute creation. The 
various traditions regarding Yijuynugur concur 
generally in fixing the date of its foundation in tho 
year A. D, 1336. Its territories were rapidly ex- 
tended, and its power greatly increased. After 
the subversion of the kingdom of Telingana, and 
the mortal blow which bad been given to that of 
Mysore, there was indeed no power in the south 
left to cope with the Mnkomedans ; and if at this 
juncture the Hindoo kingdom of Yijuynugur had 
not risen into authority, nothing apparently could 
have prevented the extension of the Makomcdan 
conquests to Cape Comorin, 

It was in tho reign of the emperor Mahomed 
N 2 
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Toghik the First, that the empire which the 31a- 
homedans had established in India, first began to 
he dismembered, and that the first successful’ re- 
volt broke out, in the provinces of the Deccan, 
iifty-three years after Alla-ood-deen had raised the 
Mabomedan standard in the south. Mahomed 
Togluk, having led an army against, and defeated 
the refractory chiefs of G ooze rat. many of them 
obtained an asylum in' the Deccan ; which so in- 
censed the emperor that he ordered them all to be 
sent to hin^ for punishment. The viceroy deliver- 
ed them up to the imperial messenger. Knowing 
the relentless character of their sovereign, how- 
ever, they broke out into open revolt on the way, 
and returning to the Deccan, were quickly joined 
by all those whom the cruelty of the emperor bad 
alienated, as well as by some Hindoo chiefs. They 
took possession of Dowlutabad, and collecting a 
large force, prepared to resist the imperial forces, 
conferring- on Ismael the AfFghan, the title of King 
of the Deccan. Hussun, originally the servant 
of one Gungoo, a brahmun astrologer, had risen 
gradually by his abilities - in the emperor’s service, 
and having- now joined the insurgents, was ap- 
pointed by Ismael to an important command. 

Mahomed Togluk, hearing of the insurrection, 
lost, nb’ time in marching against the rebels, and 
corning up with their forces, fought them on the 
samo spot of ground which had been occupied by 
Alla-ood-deen in his first encounter with the Hin- 
doos of the Deccan. He obtained a signal victory. 
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and laid siege to Dnwiutabnd ; but the news of an 
insurrection at Delhi obliged him to leave the 
army and return to Ins capital. The generals 
whom lie left in command were immediately at- 
tacked and defeated by the insurgents, and pursu- 
ed to the banks of the Nerbndda. In this cam- 
paign, the chief honour was won by the valiant 
IT us sun : who, after defeating the imperial general 
at Bcdcr, returned to Dowlntabad. Ismael, the 
new king, soon perceived that the affections of tho 
peoplo were fixed on Ilusstni, rather than on him- 
self; and lie wisely resigned the throne to him. 
Ilnssnn was accordingly crowned King of the Dec- 
can, A. D. 1317. and assumed the title of Alln- 
ood-deen : to which, out of regard for his former 
master, the Hindoo astrologer who had foretold 
his elevation, he added that of Brahmuny. or Bah- 
inuny, by which title this dynasty is distinguish- 
ed in history. He fixed his capital at Koolburga, 
and displayed great talent in the management of 
his kingdom, annexing to it all the territories which 
had ever been acquired by tho Mabomedan arm3 
in the Deccan, as well as several provinces con- 
quered from the Kay of Tclingana.j-*' Gungoo, tho 
brabmun, was gratified with the post of treasurer. 
The kingdom of Koolburga towards tho close of 
Alla-ood-dcen’s reign was thus bounded : to the 
north lay the district of Malwa, then belonging to 
the empire of Delhi ; on the north-east lay the little 
Hindoo principality of Kerala ; on the west lay 
■the' efia-coast and the harbour of Choul ; to the 
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south stretched the dominions of Yijuynugur; anti 
on the south-east the Hindoo kingdom of Telin- 
gana. Hussun, after a prosperous reign of eleven 
years, was carried off in the year 1358, at the age 
of sixty-seven, by a fever, which arose from his vio- 
lent exercise in hunting. 

He was succeeded by his son Mahomed, who 
laboured to increase the splendour of his court, 
and struck the first Mahoinedan coins'in the Dec- 
cau. They bore on the reverse the creed of the 
prophet, and the names of the first four Caliphs ; 
on the obverse, the title of the reigning sovereign, 
and the date of the year. The kings of Tijuymigur 
and Telingana, taking advantage of a new reign, 
demanded the restitution of the lands which had 
been wrested from them by tbe late king. Maho- 
med marched twice against the king of Telingana, 
and having taken his son prisoner, cut out his 
tongue, aud cast him upon a blazing pile. of wood. 
This wanton act of barbarity so incensed the na- 
tives of the provinces around, that -they drove 
Mahomed ignominiously out of the country, lie 
returned, however, with a superior force, and 
obliged the Hindoo monarch to propitiate him with 
presents of immense value, and to cede the hill 
i'ort of Golconda w T ith its dependencies. A treaty 
was soon after concluded between them ; and the 
Telinga monarch, oil condition that Mahomed 
should fix the boundaries of the two kingdoms, 
and promise not to transgress them in future, pre- 
sented him with a throne which he had construct- 
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od of the most costly materials. It was called the 
Tukt Feroze, and upon it the Bahmuny sovereigns 
usually sat from that time forward on all state oc- 
casions. It was enriched in successive reigns with 
so many jewels, that when at a future period of 
disaster, it came to be broken up, it was valued at 
no less a sum than four crores of Rupees. 

Scarcely had the troops recovered from the fa- 
tigues of their two years’ campaign iu Telingana, 
tliau they were called to inarch against the kihg of 
Vijuynugur, whom Mahomed, when half intoxicat- 
ed, had insulted by giving an order on bis treasu- 
ry. Tbe Hindoo monarch determined to wash out 
the insult with blood. Though the rains had swell- 
ed the Kistna, he crossed it with his troops, and 
taking Moodkul, put every person in it to the 
sword. Mahomed hearing of tbe massacre, swore - 
that food aud sleep should be unlawful to him, till 
he had put a hundred thousand unbelievers to 
death, and gladdened the souls of the martyrs of 
Moodkul. This war begun in the year 1368, Ma- 
homed having declared his son his successor, sent 
him back to Koolburga, and made arrangements 
as though he contemplated his own death. He 
then crossed the Toongbhudra, now for tbe first 
time crossed by the Mabomedan kings of the Dee- 
can, aud defeated the Hindoo army, putting to 
death every individual who fell into his hands. 
Krishna Ray, the Raja of Vijuynugur, fleeing, 
was pursued for three months throughout his do- ' 
minions, and constrained at length to take refuge 
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in 3iis own capital. Mahomed laid siege to it, but 
finding, at the end of a mouth, that be made no 
progress, and that the enemy could not be drawn 
out of his stronghold, he begau to retire. The 
Hindoos fancying that he tied before them, pur- 
sued him ; and the Icing neither halted nor looked 
back till be reached a spot which he considered 
convenient for engaging the enemy. He retired to 
rest early, but suddenly ordered his troops under 
arms, having determined to surprize the .enemy’s 
camp, that very night. The Hindoos had passed 
the night in revelry, and before they had recover- 
ed from it, were surprized by finding the Mahome- 
dans in their camp. The king fled till he reached 
his capital. Ten thousand Hindoos fell on the 
field of battle, and many more afterwards, as tho 
king had ordered that every Hindoo who could be 
seized should be put to the sword. The king of 
Yijuynu^ur was at length constrained to sue for 
peace ; and Mahomed not only granted him ho- 
nourable terms, but, regretting perhaps the blood 
which had been shed, agreed that in future not a 
single enemy after a victory, or an unarmed one- 
my, should be put to death. Mahomed having thus 
subdued liis opponents, and slaughtered five hun- 
dred thousand Hindoos — a fact in which his Ma- 
homedan historian appears to exult — turned his 
attention to the improvement of his own domi- 
nions, and expired, after a reign of seventeen years, 
in the year 1375. 

He was succeeded by. his son Mnjahid Shah, 
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then nineteen years of age. ^He pos.-essed the 
most majestic appearance of alJ the princes in iiis 
line, and was surpassed by none in valour or for- 
titude. He began Iiis reign, which extended only 
to four years, by demanding from the Haja of Yi- 
juynugur, Kachore, Moodkul, and other places i ) - 
ing in' the Dooab, between the Kistna and tne 
Toougbbudra, which were the constant cause of 
-contention between the rival Hindoo and hlahn- 
medan powers. The demand was refused, and a 
war was the consequence. Mujahid marched against 
Vijuynugur, and the king immediately took to 
flight, and was pursued for six months through 
the whole extent of the Carnatic. He returned at 
length to his Capital, to which the Mahomedans 
laid siege ; but though they obtained possession 
of the suburbs, the citadel bafiled all their efforts. 
The Hindoos at length marched out, and a well 
contested battle was fought between the parties, 
which ended in the triumph of Mujahid. Having 
now received the submission of the Ilajah of Yi- 
juynugur, he returned home ; but he was assassi- 
nated on his way back by his own uncle, in re- 
venge for a rebuke which the king had given him, 
for having quitted an important post in the recent 
battle. The merit of the young king in his cam- 
paign, was rendered the more conspicuous, by the 
disparity of the strength of jjis kingdom compared 
with that of his opponent; for the kingdom of Yi- 
juynugur at this time stretched from sea to sea> 
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p.nd reckoned the Icings of Malabar and Ceylon 
among its tributaries. 

' Daood IClian, the assassin, ascended the throne 
but was put to death in less than forty days by 
the sister of Mujaliid Shah, who insisted on the 11 
elevation of Malimood, the only surviving eon of 
the founder of the dynasty. He was accordingly 
raised to the throne in the year 137S, and cultivat- 
ed peace as much as his predecessors had loved war. 
His reign was afflicted with only one insurrection. 
He .encouraged literature and the arts, and was 
regarded by bis subjects as a second Aristotle. Tlie 
most memorable event of his government was the 
invitation he sent to the poet Hafiz, in Persia, to 
come and reside at his court. The poet had ac- 
tually embarked, when a gale of wind arose, which 
threatened the safety of the vessel. Hafiz desired 
to be put 'on shore, determined never to tempt 
the waves again. He sent a poetical excuse to the 
monarch, who acknowledged the favour by a pre- 
sent valued at a thousand pieces of gold. The king 
died after a reign of nineteen years, A. D. 1307, 
and was succeeded successively by his two sons, 
whose reigns did not exceed six months. / 

Peroze Shah, the son of the assassin Daood, now 
mounted the throne. His reign, and that of his 
brother, which extended unitedly to thiity-seven 
years, are considered by historians as the most 
prosperous days of the Bahmuny dynasty. Peroze 
.nade twenty-four campaigns, and of course con- 
‘■’rvably enlarged his dominions. His attention, 
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like that of his predecessors and successors, was 
directed to the Raja of Yijnynugur, whom he re- 
peated!}' attacked with success, carrying lire and 
sword through the whole region of the Carna- 
tic,' He so far humbled the pride of the Raja as 
to oblige him to yield his daughter to him in mar- 
riage, and to pay him in tribute nearly a ciore of 
Rupees: but the town and fort of Yijuynugur he 
was never able to capture. It was in the reign 
of Feroze that Timur invaded India and took Del- 
hi. peroze sent an envoy to him with rich pre- 
sents. and begged to be numbered among his de- 
pendents. Timur conferred on him the sovereign- 
ty of Malwa and Goozcrat, though, whether this 
was done spontaneously, or at Ferozc’s reqnc-st, 
historians do not inform ns. The viceroys of those 
tw< provinces who had recently declared them- 
selves independent, took alarm at the ambitious 
views of Feroze, which the gift of Timur disclosed : 
and with the hope of counteracting them , they 
established a good understanding with the kings 
of Kerula and Yijuynugur. the northern and sou- 
thern neighbours of Feroze. The two Malm- 
medan kings wisely refrained from attacking him 
themselves, but the Raja „of Yijuynugur anew en- 
tered the field, was defeated, 'and obliged to pur- 
chase peace dearly. 

Feroze was a great encourager of learning, and 
built an observatory. He also sent vessels 'every 
year from the ports of Goa and Choul, to procure 
the most famous productions from all countries, 
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and to invite learned men to his court. He in- 
dulged in a plurality of wives to the largest extent 
permitted by his creed and filled his hararn with 
the most beautiful females from thirteen different 
nations , and it is affirmed that he was able to con- 
verse with each in her own tongue. He also made 
a point of copying sixteen pages of the Koran 
every fourth day. ' Towards the close of hie reign, 
he engaged in a very unjust war with the Raja of 
Yijuynugur. The Hindoos, on this occasion, de- 
feated his troops, and putting a very large num- 
ber to death, raised a platform with their heads on 
flic field of battle. They also took many towns, 
levelled mosques with the ground, aud appeared 
anxious to discharge the arrears of vengeance at 
once on their enemies. These misfortuues prey- 
ed on the -mind of Feroze, now far advanced in 
' 3 ’ears. He made an effort to seat his son llussun 
on the throne before bis death, and even fought a 
battle with his own brother who opposed this step. 
But seeing the suffrage of all his nobility turned 
in favour of that brother, he resigned the- crown 
to him, and within ten days expired. 

Ahirtud Shah Wally, or the Saint, a name which 
he acquired, from being supposed to have procur- 
ed rain by ,: his prayers in a time of drought, as- 
cending the throne of his brother, Feroze Shah, in 
1422, prepared to wipe out the disgrace which the 
Bahmuuy arms had sustained at the close of the 
late reigu. He invaded with a large army the do- 
minions of Deva Ray, the king of Yijuynugur, 
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v. lio besought the king of Telingana to assist him 
against the common enemy. To this he assented, 
but at the time -when his aid was most required, 
deserted his ally. The Hindoo and Mahomedan 
armies remained in sight of each other on the op- 
posite hanks of the Toongblmdra for forty days ; 
when Ahmnd Shah forcing a passage, fell on the 
troops of Devct Hay, and completely routed them. 
Ahmud Shah pursued the fugitives and ravaged 
the country without mercy. Totally disregarding 
the ancient treaty regarding the' treatment of pri- 
soners, with savage joy, he put men, women and 
children indiscriminately to the sword. When- 
ever the number of the slain amounted to twenty 
thousand, lie halted for three days, and celebrated 
a grand feast. After exhausting the country, ho 
laid siege to the capital ; and the Raja was at 
length obliged to sue for peace, which was grant- 
ed only on condition of hiB paying up ail arrears. 
Ahmud Shah now turned his arms against the 
king of Telingana, to punish him for having join- 
ed the forces of Vijuynugur. The capital, Waran- 
gole, was captured ; and all the treasure which 
had been accumulated in it, fell into the hands of 
Ahmud Shah. H13 next expedition was towards 
the north,- where ho discovered a golden mine, 
razed to their, foundations many Hindoo temples, 
and erected mosques in their stead. It was in 
this expedition that ho either built or rebuilt the 
f rt of Gavul, which afterwards became the capital 
of Berar. 
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On bis return from tins expedition, happening 
to pass through Beder, he was so much struck- 
with the beauty of its situation, that he erected 
the city Ahmodabad on the site of this ancient 
Hindoo city, the fortress of which, excavated from 
the rock, is reckoned one of the most stupendous 
works in the, Deccan. The new city was finished 
in 1432, and became thenceforward the capital of 
the kingdom. Koolbnrga was deserted, and sunk in- 
to insignificance. Almiud Shah was engaged in two 
wars with the king of Mahva, iri both of which tiie 
balance of success was on Ids side. A third con- 
test with this state, when on the evo of breaking 
out was prevented by the interposition of the Icing 
of Khandesh, and a treaty was signed between the 
parties confirming Kerala to Mahva and Berar to 
Ahmnd Shah. Ho ahn despatched his generals to 
subdue the Conean, the strip of land lying on the 
western coast, at the foot of the mountains, be- 
tween Bombay and Goa. ITis generals were at 
first successful, but in the ardour of conquest, 
having taken Mabim, which belonged to the king 
of Goozcr.it, they were involved in hostilities with, 
that sovereign, and the whole expedition proved 
abortive. Ahraud Shah died in 3 4 ofi, after a reign 
of twelve years. 

Alla-ood-detn succeeded his father Ahmun, and 
;s usual, his first care was to encage in hoslilitk t 
with the king of V ijuynugur, wlio had withheld the 
tribute, it was said, for five years. Tug expedition 
was successful. Two years after his neewsion, the 
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king of Rhandesh, under the plea that Alla-ood- * 
deen had ill-used his daughter -whom be had mar- 
ried, proclaiming war against him, and prevailed 
on the king of (Soozerafc to join in the attack. The 
Babmuny sovereign, entrusted the command of bis 
troops on this occasion to Mullik-ool-toojar, a 
Mogul, who declined taking any of the Deccanee 
or Abyssinian troops with him, declaring that the 
recent failure in the Concan was owing to their 
misconduct. With a small body of his own coun- 
trymen, he proceeded against the enemy, discom- 
fited them by bis valour and generalship, and took 
the royal city of Boorhnnpore, where he burnt 
dowm the royal palaces, and dug up their founda- 
tions. His own king went out to meet him on his 
return, and not only, conferred extraordinary ho- 
nour on Lim. but directed that in future the 
Moguls should take precedence of the Decca- 
nees. This rule laid the foundation for that bit- 
ter enmity which long subsisted between the two 
classes. , 

About this time Devn Hay, the king of Vijuy- 
nngur, assembled his nobility, and enquired how it 
happened that, though his country was superior 
in extent, wealth, and population to the TSnbmuny 
kingdom, he and his ancestors had been always 
obliged to pay tribute to it. Some ascribed this 
to the decree of the gods, revealed in tiie sbas- 
tras ; others said that- the Mahomedans had mors 
powerful horses, and possessed a fine body of ar- 
chers. Dev« Hay immediately ordered Moosul- 
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man archers to be enlisted into his service, and 
erected a mosque for them at his capital. That 
their feelings might not be hurt, he moreover or- 
dered a copy of the Koran to be placed before him 
■when they approached, that they might make 
their obeisance, as they supposed, to the book, 
while he appropriated the honour to himself. He 
was soon able to muster two thousand Mahome- 
‘dan and sixty thousand Hindoo archers in his 
armyj and now determined to try his strength 
with Alla-ood-dcen. In two months three actions 
were fought between the two kings, in which suc- 
cess was nearly equally balanced ; but two Maho- 
medan chiefs having fallen iuto the hands of the 
Hindoos, AlJa-ood-deen swore that if their lives 
were touched, he would slay, a hundred thousand 
Hindoos- for each oF them. This threat induced 
the Hindoo monarch to pay up all arrears and 
make peace. 

Alla-ood-deen, who before this success was 
'esteemed the wisest and most virtuous monarch 
in India, now abandoned himself to pleasure, and 
appearing in public only once or twice in the 
year, passed his time in his seraglio. About this 
time' he despatched Mullik-ool-toojar, , the con- 
queror of^Boorhaupore, to the Concan, but lie 
>va3 betrayed into an ambuscade and killed with 
the greater part of his troops. Those who escap- 
ed were, with the exception of a few, slain by the 
Jring’s own troops, who being Deccanees, viewed 
the Moguls with the greatest jealousy. A rem- 
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nant escaped with great difficulty, and mane their 
way to- the royal presence, where the}’ unfolded 
the treachery to which their companions had fal- 
len victims. The king, ordered every individual 
implicated in this black act to be put to death : 
and owing partly to this ■ discovery, and partly to 
a letter from his old tutor, reformed his habits 
and attended again to business. In the year 145-t 
a dangerous irruption breaking out in his foot, 
he was confined to his apartments, and a report 
of his death haying been spread abroad, the king 
of Malwa and. some of his own relatives appeared- 
in the field. But the plots of all his enemies were 
frustrated. The king died in peace, of a mortifi. 
cation in his body, A. D. 1457, after a reign of 
twenty-three years. ,V 

He was succeeded by bis son-Hoomayoon, the 
tyrant, who after areign of three years and a half, 
remarkable only for his cruelties, was assassinated 
by his own servants while he lay in a fit of intoxi- 
cation. His infant son, Nizam Shah, now ascend- 
ed the throne, A.' D. 1461. The government was 
conducted by his mother, and two ministers of 
state, ■ of whom the most distinguished was Mah- 
rnood Gawao. By their efforts the evil effects of 
the last reign were corrected ; but the neighbour- 
ing kings, hearing that the throne was filled by a 
child, prepared . to take advantage,, of the occasion. 
The P.ays of Orissa had the temerity to march to 
within ten miles of the capital, but were repulsed. 
Mabmood of Malwa also took the field, and was 

X 0 
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joined by the Telinga and Orissa forces. _ The dad 
Nizam.' Shah was brought out and placed in the 
centre of his troops, and an ‘obstinate engagement 
ensued, in which the wings of the Bahmuny army 
bore down their opponents ■; but in the moment 
of victory," Sekunder Khan,, the king’s foster bro- 
ther, who commanded the centre, through’ a mean 
jealousy -of the conquering generals, suddenly bore 
the king and the royal standard off the field ; and 
thus was the day lost. Makmood followed up his 
victory, and took the city of Ahmedabad Beder, 
while the king retired with hi3 court to Feroza- 
bad. The surrounding country was also laid un- 
der contribution, and fears were felt • that the 
Bahmuny dynasty was approaching its close. In 
this extremity, the king of Goozerat espoused the 
cause of this house, and marched into Malwa, 
which recalled Mahmood to the defence of his own 
dominions. Nizam Shah lived but a short time 
after this deliverance, and died' two years 1 after his 
accession. _ 

f His brother, Mahomed Shah, ascended the 
{■krone A. D. ' 1463, in the ninth year of -his age. 
The affairs of the state were conducted, as in the 
late reign, by the queen mother and her two mi- 
nisters. The education of the king was superin- 
tended with so much care by one of the ministers, 
Khwaja Jehan, that, next to 'Feroze Shah, this 
monarch was esteemed the most learned piince of 
his line. • Yet, when it was supposed that his pre- 
cepter’ had obtained undue influence in the. king- 
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dom, the yrung monarch, before he had attained 
tie age of twelve, ordered him to lie put to death 
in ids own presence, at the instigation of bis mo- 
ther; at ro early an age were there absolute mo- 
narch:; initiated into the rhedding of blood. The 
first expedition of this reign was against the for- 
tress of Kerala, in tho north, belonging to Malwa. 
The town was taken, but, strange to say, imme- 
diately restored on the intercession of tho king of 
Malwa. Soon after Mahmood Gavrnn, the prime 
inmister, va? sent to the tea coast of Concan, 
where two former expeditions had been defeated. 
The chiefs of the country, particularly the ruler of 
Ivehinn, maintained a large navy, and interrupted 
the trade of the Mahomcdaus. Mahmood Gawan 
reduced not only tho coast but the mountainous 
region above it. and then proceeded to attack tho 
island of Goa by sea and by land, though it be- 
longed to the kings of Yijuynugur. He returned 
victorious after an absence of three years, and was 
received with unprecedented honour by the king, 
who remained on a visit to him at his own house 
for a week. ' . 

/' In tho y'cAr 1*171, on an application from tho 
Kay of Orissa, an army was sent thither under the 
command of Hnssun Bheiry, who reinstated Am- 
bur Kay in his kiugdom, and then conquered Con- 
dapilly and Eajm undry for.hh own master. At 
the recommendation of tho prime minister, Bheiry 
was, for his Eorvices, made governor of Telingana. 
By the same advance the government of Berar 
0 2 
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■was entrusted to Imad-ool-moolk, while Yoosuf 
Adil Khan, the adopted son of Mabmood Gawan, 
was appointed to the govet-nment of Dowlutabad, 
one of the most important posts in the kingdom. 
In the management of this trust, Yoosuf conduct- 
ed himself with so much ability and zeal, as to ac- 
quire distinguished honour from, 'his sovereign ; 
whose counsels were in future directed by the unit- 
ed advice of Yoosuf and bis patron, tbe chief mi- 
nister. The Deccanee chiefs began now to feel the 
torment of jealousy towards these distinguished 
public officers, and to lay schemes for their des- 
truction. ■ • 

Tho country was about this time visited with a 
very severe famine, and no grain was sown for two 
years. The garrison of Condapilly took advan- 
tage of the occasion, to murder their commandant, 
and to doliver the fortress up to Bheetn Ray, who 
sent to inform the king of Orissa that this was 
the time for recovering Telingana from the hands 
of the Moosulmans, as the Deccan was prostrate 
through the famine. The Ray of Orissa collected 
a large army, and TIussun Bheiry, the governor 
of Telingana, was obliged to retire before him. 
By the advice of Malimood Gawan, the king took 
the field in person,' and tho Orissa chief, alarmed 
beyond expression, sued humbly for peace, which 
he obtained by many sacrifices, among which "were 
twenty-five elephants, which he said he’pmed as 
much as bis own life. The king now laid siege to 
Condapilly, .which lie re-took after a siege of six 
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months ■ and -subsequently continued three years 
in the country, making arrangements for its fu- 
ture government. Having settled Telingann, he 
marched against Hureing Hay, whose territories 
stretched along the coast southward to Masulipa- 
tnm. This chief had conquered several districts 
from Yijuynugur, and had often disturbed the 
frontiers of tho Bahmuny kingdom. While en- 
gaged in this enterprise, the king heard of the 
great and ancient temple of Conjeveram, near 
Madras, of which the walls and roofs were said to 
be covered with plates of gold. Selecting six 
thousand of his Lest cavalry, he marched against 
it, but moved on with such rapidity that only 
forty troopers were able to keep up with him. With 
these he began tbe attack; and being soon after 
joined by the rest of his troops, he obtained posses- 
sion of the temple, and plundered it of all the gold 
and silver it contained. 

After this exploit, the glory of the Bahmuny 
dynasty may he said to cease. The kingdom had 
obtained its greatest extent of territory, and 
stretched from the western to the eastern sea, from 
the Concao to Zdasulipatara. The reader will have 
observed that the amazing grandeur which the 
state had reached, was owing, not so much to the 
talents of the king, as to the genius of his minis- 
ter, Mahmood Gawan, who wa3 one of the great- 
est men of his own, or of any other age. He per- 
ceived that the enlarged dominions of his master 
required a new form of administration.' They had 
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formerly, been divided into four provinces, each of 
which was committed to a chief ; he now divided 
the kingdom into eight principal sections, and thus 
curtailed the power of -the viceroys, and diminish- 
ed the chance of their revolt. It had' also been 
the custom to leave all the fortresses in each, pro- 
vince under the governor, with leave for him to 
appoint his own officers to the command of them. 
The minister wisely ordered that .each viceroy 
should only possess the command • of the single 
fort in which he was required to reside, and that 
the commanders of every other fortress should be 
appointed immediately by the crown. He likewise 
augmented the pay of the officers and troops, but 
directed that any. commander who retained one f 
soldier less than the complement for which he was 
paid, should be obliged to refund the amount. 
These arrangements, .calculated to strengthen the 
throne, and to impart vigour and independence to 
the government, naturally gave umbrage to the 
great governors of provinces. . They determined 
therefore on the destruction of the minister ; • but 
they felt a conviction that while Yoosuf Adil Khan 
continued in daily intercourse with him, their ma- ' 
donations for the destruction of either must be 
vain. Yoosuf was about this; time despatched 
against Nursing Bay; and the conspirators deter- 
mined to seize this favourable juncture %o get rid 
of Mdhmood G-awan. 

Two of the confederates in'this plot began by 
ingratiating themselves with the Abyssinian who 
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kept the minister’s seal; and having one day in- 
duced him to drink more wine than he could bear, 
persuaded him to affix the seal in his ^possession 
to a paper, which they said referred to one of their 
friends, and which had passed through the various 
forms of office. The seal was affixed to a blank 
paper, and a letter was immediately written on it 
purporting to be addressed by Mahmood Gawan 
to the Kay of Orissa, exciting him to rebellion, 
and promising to join him. The letter was artfol- 
ly produced before the king a3 having been acci- 
dentally intercepted. Hussun Bheiry, a mortal 
enemy of Gawan, who had been his benefactor, 
contrived to be present, and added fuel to the 
4 flame which was kindled in the royal breast. The 
king losing all self-po3session, sent for the minis- 
ter : the news of the letter and of the king’s fury 
had meantime got wind, and the friends, of the 
minister crowded around him, beseeching him not 
to go into the presence, and offering him every 
aid ; but Mahmood Gawan, in full confidence in 
his own innocence, proceeded alone to Court. The 
lung sternly asked him, what punishment should 
be decreed against any one who was proved dis- 
loyal. The minister undauntedly replied, Let him 
find no mercy. The king put the letter into his 
hand. On seeing it Mahmood exclaimed, 'Yerily 
this is a* 'great forgery ; the seal is mine, but not 
the letter, of which I know nothing. , The king 
inflamed with wine and passion, commanded an 
Abyssinian slave, who wa/ present, to put him to 
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•.death. The minister calmly replied, The death of 
an - old man like me is indeed of little moment, 
but it will be the loss of your character, and the 
ruin of your kingdom. • The monarch, scarcely 
listening to his speech, suddenly turned off into 
his- seraglio ; and the slave approached the minis- 
ter, then in his seventy-eighth year, who kneeling 
down with his face towards Mecca, received the 
blow of the executioner. It. was but a- few days 
before his assassination, that he had composed a 
poem in praise of his sovereign. 
y The king’s mind had been filled with the no- 
tion that his minister had accumulated immense 
wealth j and he calculated on a largo accession to 
his own treasury ; but the inventory only served 
more clearly to demonstrate Mabmood Gfawan’s 
virtue. All the treasure found in his house did 
not exceed ten thousand rupees. His treasurer 
explained the smallness of the sum by asserting, 
that all the sums which were received from the 
lands allotted to the minister, were expended in 
the payment of the public officers and men under 
him, and that whatever remained he gave away in 
the king’s name to the poor ; that the sum which 
the minister had originally brought with him to 
■ India he had laid out in trade, from the profits of 
' which he daily expended about two rupees in his 
own kitchen, arid distributed the rest among the 
poor' in his own name ; that he never slept but on 
a mat, and never used any but earthen vessels. 
The truth now flashed on the king’s mind that he' 
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had sacrificed the wisest, the ablest, and most vir- 
tuous man in his dominions, the minister of live 
successive kings, to the revenge of others ; and he 
became a prey to unavailing remorse. The loss 
of the minister was soon felt ; for when the king 
issued orders to return to the capital, some of his 
most considerable generals, though they marched 
in his company, separated their detachments from 
the royal army, alleging, that after the murder 
of the prime minister, there could be no security 
for inferior chiefs. VA general idea indeed seems 
to have pervaded the kingdom, that the close of 
the dynasty was at hand ; and each viceroy began 
to make preparations for assuming independence. 
Tvithln twelve months after the catastrophe which 
deprived the kingdom of its main prop, the king 
sickened, and died in strong convulsions, exclaim- 
ing amidst his paroxysms that Mahmood Gawau 
was tearing him to pieces. He expired early in 
1482. 

■We need not trace the Bahmuny dynasty far- 
ther. Never were the words of a dying man so 
exactly verified as those of Mahmood, when, the 
axe flashing before him. he exclaimed, “ My death 
will he the ruin of your kingdom.” The assassi- 
nation of this able minister in fact extinguished 
the kingdom of the Deccan. Mahmood Shah, the 
son of the late monarch, ascended the throne,/ and 
was styled King, for thirty-seven years, till his 
death in 151S ; but the royal power had departed 
from his house. He appointed Hussua Bheiry, 
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the principal instigator of the murder of the mi- 
nister, his chief counsellor ; but in a short period 
ordered him to be. assassinated. Kassiin Bereed 
succeeded to the vacant post, and he and his son 
Ameer Bereed, took the entire management of the 
state into their own hands, leaving their master 
nothing hut the name of king. The governors of 
provinces began to declare themselves indepen- 
dent, to coin money in their own names, and to 
read the Kootba in confirmation of their title. The 
kingdom of Ahmednugur Beder was now broken 
up into five independent sovereignties, which were 
consolidated under their respective kings- about the 
time when the Mogul Babur first turned his at. 
tention to the throne of Delhi,. • 

1. Toosuf A'dil Shah, the friend and adopted 
son of Mahmood Gawan, established an indepen- 
dent kingdom in the south-west, and fixed his ca- 
pital at ■ Beejapore, the remains. of which are to 
this day reckoned among the most interesting in 
India. The kings of this line were distinguished 
by the appellation of Adil Shahy. 

2. Ahmud JSfizam, the sou of the minister Hus* 
sun Bheiry, who after plotting the destruction of 
Mahmood Gawan was himself assassinated by order 
of Mahmoo'd Shah, on hearing of the murder of his 
father, retired to his government of Ahmednugur, 
in the. north-west, and raising the standard of re- 
volt, erected- an independent kingdom, which was 
called that of Ahmednugur, while the dynasty was 
distinguished by the name of Nizam Shahy. 
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3. Imad-oohmoolh, one of tie oldest of tic 
Bahmuny ministers, seeing tie general dissolution 
of tie monarchy, raized upon the government of 
Berar in tic north, which had been entrusted to 
him, and became independent. His dynasty is 
known under the patronymic of the Imnd Slahy, 
and Gavilgur became the capital of the Berar king- 
dom. 

K^olu Kooftrl/, who enjoyed the post of go- 
vernor of Golconda in the south-east, took the 
same opportunity of establishing an independent 
kingdom in his own line, which was distinguished 
as that of the Kootub Sbahy. 

f). Al-.v.-d Jit red, who succeeded his father as 
nini.'N r to the imbecile king of Beder, contrived 
to r.brirb all power in his own hands, and gradual- 
ly to transfer to Lis own family the sovereignty of 
this province, which, after the defections above 
unwed, alone remained of the ancient patrimony 
of the Bahmuny kings. He was eventually re- 
cognized as the king of Ahmedabad Beder: ami 
his liou-e was subsequently known as that of the 
Hcreed Shahy dynasty. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Arrival op tiib portugueze— progress or NA- 
VIGATION IK EUROPE — BIAS DOUBLES TUB CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE — DISCOVERT OP AMERICA — VAS- 
CO DE GAAIA SAILS TO INDIA, AND LAUDS AT CA- 
LICUT, ON THE MALABAR COAST — ARRIVAL OF 
CABRAL — OP A L ME YD A — OP ALBUQUERQUE — AL- 
BUQUERQUE POUNDS THE PORTUGUEZE EMPIRE 
IE" THE EAST — HE IS BASELY SUPERSEDED, AND 
DIES AT GOA. ■ 

"While tbe first Mahomedan kingdom establish- 
ed in tbe Deccan was thus dissolved, a new race 
Of adventurers landed on tbe southern coast of In- 
dia, and gave a new direction to the politics and 
commerce of tbe country. We allude to the ar- 
rival of the Portugueze, who made their appear- 
ance in Hindoosthau during, the reign of Maho- 
med Shah Babmuny, and while Sekunder Body oc- 
cupied the throne of Delhi. With the Portugueze 
commenced the invasion of India by the Chris- 
tians ; who were destined, in the lapse of a little 
more than two centuries, to wrest the empire of 
Hindoosthan from tbe Mahomedans, as they them- 
selves had -before wrested it from tbe Hindoos. 

For some time previously to this event, the ge- 
neral progress of improvement in Europe, and 
more particularly the increase'of nautical skill and 
confidence, had filled the maritime nations with .a 
strong desire to discover a path to India by sea. 
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The most wealthy commercial community in Eu- 
rope at that time, the Venetians, had risen to 
power and opulence by their trade, of which the 
most valuable branch, was that connected with the 
East. The Portugueze were at this time the most 
enterprising nation on the seas. They had already 
sailed along a considerable portion of the coast of 
Africa, and were eager to extend their discoveries* 
In the year 1486, John, king of Portugal, deter- ' 
mined if possible to make the complete circuit of 
the African continent, and dispatched Bartholo- 
mew Dias, a bold and skilful sailor, with a fleet to 
attempt the experiment. He sailed along the coast, 
till he reached the neighbourhood of Guinea, where 
he encountered a tempest which lasted thirteen 
days, and blew him he knew not whither. In or- 
der to regain the shore be steered eastward, but 
after sailing on for many days he beheld only a 
boundless expanse of water before him. In fact, 
he had doubled the Cape of Good Hope without 
knowing it. Seeing no prospect of land in the di- 
rection of the east, he steered northward, and at 
length came in view of the coast which lay to the 
east of the Cape. Having now obtained the sight 
of land, he was anxious to push his discoveries far- 
ther to the eastward, but the murmurs, of his ti- 
mid crew became loud, and to prevent an open 
mutiny, he was obliged reluctantly to shape bis 
course homewards. Steering westward, lie came 
in sight of that mighty Cape which had formed 
the theme of conjecture to. all preceding ages, but 
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wag now beheld for the first time by the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, Dias from the unusual tempests 
he had encountered, named it the Cape of Storms. 
On his return to Portugal,' the king was so much 
gratified with the success of the expedition, that 
he changed its name to that of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which it has retained to the present day. 

Soon after this voyage of Dias round the Cape, 
Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, hoping 
to reach India by sailing westward, boldly launch- 
ed out into the sea, and sailing far from the sight 
of land, made the disoovery of the vast continent of 
America, thenceforward called the new world. His 
return from this unexampled voyage filled all Eu- 
rope with amazement, and not a little chagrined the 
lung of Portugal ; who, by his neglect of the great 
navigator, had lost the opportunity of adding those 
new regions to his dominions. But nothing daunt- 
ed by this disappointment, the Portugueze mo- 
narch determined to seek a compensation for this 
loss, by following up the discoveries of Dias, and 
endeavouring to reach India by doubling the 
Cape, and stretching to • the east. It was in fact 
the hope of discovering India by sea, that formed 
the mainspring of exertion in that age, — it was 
in searching: for India that Europe found Ameri- 
ca. John of Portugal died while these vast pro- 
jects were in progress, but bis cousin Emanuel, 
who succeeded him, auimated with the same ar- 
dour of enterprise, fitted out a large expedition to 
explore the way to India. .-'The ships were built 
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under the direction of Dias, though he was denied 
the command of the 'fleet, which was conferred on 
Vasco do Gama, who had acquired a high reputa- 
tion for nautical skill. 'When the ships were ready 
to sail, the whole population of Lisbon poured out 
to witness their departure; and the soldiers and 
sailors went through various religious ceremonies, 
as men who never expected to return. On the 
Sth July, 1-197, Gama sailed out of the port of 
Lisbon with three vessels. lie was more than 
four months in reaching the Capo, which he dou- 
bled with a fair and gentle breeze, far different from 
the tempests he had been led to expect. Soon af- 
ter he anchored in the harbour of Melinda, on the 
African coast, wliero ho was received on the most 
friendly footing, and was furnished with a pilot to 
conduct him to India, On the 22nd May, 1198, 
ten months and two days after leaving Lisbon, he 
anchored on the Malabar coast, opposite the city 
of Calicut, which lay along tho shore, having be- 
hind it a rising fertile plain, bounded by a distant 
range of lofty mountains. Calicut, then a place 
'of extensive trade, was under tho government of 
an independent Hindoo chief, and lay south of the 
limit to which the conquests of the Mabomedans 
had been extended. The sovereign was called the 
Zamorin, a title which it is impossible to identify, 
.without supposing that it had some connexion 
with the word Sumooclrct, tho sea. Surprised by 
the appearance of men so different in arms, aspect, 
and manners from any who frequented tho port, 
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and who had approached it by an unknown path, 
he received the strangers at first with cordiality, 
and shewed every disposition to favour their views. 
The sea-borne trade of that coast was at the time 
in the hands of the Moors, or Moosulmans from 
Egypt and Arabia, who possessed great influence 
in all the ports on the eastern side of India. They 
viewed the arrival of these commercial interlopers 
with great jealousy, and determined at all hazards 
to ruin their enterprise. They subscribed a large 
sum among themselves, and with the amount brib- 
ed the king’s minister to second their views, and 
to insinuate to his master that the strangers were 
nob the men they described themselves, but pi- 
rates, who had escaped from their ov.ni country, and 
after having plundered the coast 'of Africa, were 
now come with sinister views to India. The royal 
mind was thus poisoned agaiust the Portuguese, 
and the Moors were authorised to use violent mea- 
sures against them; but much more was done 
against them without, than with, the knowledge 
of the king. While Gama was employed' in .lay- 
ing in a cargo, two of his principal officers, who 
were ashore, were arrested. By way of reprisal he 
seized six respectable natives of the country who 
happened at the time to have come on board his 
ships, ai^d refused to give them up but upon the 
restitution of his officers. Seeing that the king 
hesitated, Gama weighed anchor and sailed out of 
the harbour with the natives on board. Present- 
ly several boats were seen pulling from shore with 
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the utmost speed, on one of which were the two 
Portuguezo officers. On their arrival r.fc the ship-', 
part of the native hostages were restored, blit 
soveral were detainee! on board to be taken to Lis- 
bon, that they might be enabled to bring back a 
report of its grandeur. This step was ill-ndvried, 
as it seemed to confirm the suspicions of tbn king, 
that the strangers were no better than freeboo- 
ters. Gama having now a rich cargo on board, 
set rail on his return Lome, and on the 2Pth Au- 
gust, 1400, entered the Tagus, after a voyage of 
two years and two mouths. People of all ranks 
received him with the most lively acclamations ; 
and he entered Lisbon with regal pomp. The de- 
lighted king gave a series of festivals to celebrate 
bis success conferred on him wealth and honours, 
and raised a splendid church as a memorial of the 
fir A expedition ever undertaken by Christians to 
the East Indies by sea. 

The Portngueze court lost no time in following 
up the enterprise of Gama. A second expedition 
was fitted out on a more enlarged scale, consist- 
ing of thirteen ships and twelve hundred men, the 
command of which was entrusted to Cabral. He 
was accompanied with eight friars, to preach Chris- 
tianity to the natives, and was ordered to carry fire 
and sword into every country that refused to listen* to 
them. It was in this year, A. I). 1500, 
that Cabral, on his passage to India, discovered 
the coast of Brazil, in South America, which was 
immediately taken possession of in the name of 
the king of Portugal, and has continued from 
P 
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vessels were laden with goods obtained, partly by 
barter, partly by dread, and sailed back to Lisbon. 
By an unaccountable act of folly, Pacheco was left, 
with a mere handful of soldiers to protect the fac- 
tory of the Portugueze at Cochin, at a time when 
they had raised nearly the whole country against 
them. The Zamorin of Calicut, seeing his revolt? 
ed vassal of Cochin thus loft apparently^ destitute 
of support, marched down upon him with all his 
forces. Pacheco, a man of singular intrepidity, 
though he knew that in this emergency he could 
trust only to his own European soldiery, viewed 
the preparations of the enemy without dismay. 
The Calicut troops exceeded his own as fifty to 
one, yet by his admirable dispositions, and the 
steady courage of his troops, he repulsed every at- 
tack made on him by sea or land, and was the first 
to establish in India the unquestionable superi- 
ority of European troops over those of the native 
princes ; a fact which has received abundant con- 
(irmation within the last three centuries. 

' In 1505, the king of Portugal sent out Erancis 
Almeyda, with the title of Viceroy of India, though 
as yet the crown of Portugal did not possess au 
acre of ground in it. Almeyda was inferior in 
talent to none of his predecessors; indeed the 
early successes of the Portugueze in India are to 
be mainly attributed to the selections, which were 
so happily -made by the portugueze Court, of the 
ablest individuals for command. Soon after the 
arrival of Almeyda, the king of Yijuynugur is said 
to have sent an onvoy to him with presents richer 
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than any thing the Porluguer.e lirul yet seen m 
India ; and it is even affirmed, that, though a rigid 
Hindoo, he offered to form an alliance with the 
Portuguese, and to cement it by giving his daugh- 
ter in marriage to the son of their monarch- Tin i 
embassy served to raise the spirits of Almryda , 
hut they were Boon beclouded by an unexpected 
and alarmiDg event. Before the discovery of the 
pas'sgo to' India by the Cape, the trade in eastern 
articles had been engrossed, as we have stated, by 
the Venetians, who, receiving them through vari- 
ous channels, distributed them among the nations 
of Europe, and realized from this monopoly that 
wealth, which made Venice the envy of the civi- 
lized world. .-'Of off their emporiums, Egypt was 
perhaps the most considerable; henco tho com- 
mereiaL enterprises of the Portuguese, which 
threatened to turn the trade altogether into a new 
channel, gave the Venetians tho greatest alarm ; 
and they urged tho Sultan of Egypt — for that 
country had not yet been conquered by the Turks, 
— to fit out a fleet in the Red sea,' and send it 
down to sweep tho Indian ocean of these intru- 
ders. They materially assisted tho Sultan with 
timber from their own forests in Dalmatia, with 
which vessels were constructed at Alexandria, and 
carried, partly by land, partly by water, to Suez. 
The Egyptian squadron, under the command of 
]\Ieer Hookum, sailed to India ; and 'the king of 
Goozerat ordered his own admiral, tho celebrated 
llullik Eiaz, to co-operate with him. The Portu- 
gueze ships under Lorenzo, the son of Almeyda, 
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were cruizing iu the north, and had anchored in 
the harbour of Ghoul, when the combined fleets 
appeared in sight. The Portuguese fought with 
the utmost bravery for two days ; but their ships 
were dreadfully shattered ; most of ■ the officers, 
including Lorenzo, were wounded, and the great 
superiority of the euemy, leaving no chance of 
success, the Portugueze determined to retreat ; 
but the vessel of Lorenzo getting foul of some 
fishing stakes, he was exposed 'singly to the fire ; 
of the enemy’s vessels which collected around 1 
him. After prodigies of valour, which filled his 
opponents with the greatest astonishment, the 
gallant youth fell, covered with' wounds. Almey- 
da bore the news with fortitude, but determined 
to take a terrible revenge. Hearing that Dabul, 
one of the most flourishing towns on the coast, 
sided with the Egyptians, he attacked it with fury, 
gave it tip to indiscriminate plunder, aud then 
reduced it to ashes. After this bloody and dis- 
graceful triumph, he sailed in search of the fleet 
which had defeated liis son, and found it strongly 
moored in tho harbour of Dili. It was command- 
ed by Meer Hookum, and Mullik Einz : tho con- 
flict was long and tedious; but at length all the 
larger vessels of the Mahomedans were either 
burnt or taken, and the smaller craft escaped up 
the river beyond the reach of the enemy, A peace 
was subsequently concluded between the bellige- 
rent powers, and Eiaz delivered up all his Euro- 
pean prisoners; but Almoydn, still breathing re-- 
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vcngp for the death of .bin eon pul .ail the prison- 
er e o;i board bin fleet to death on his way to Cochin 
Alrncyda, returning to Cochin. was obliged t< > 
nr-ign the command of the I’or.ttigueae force. a in 
the cart to Albuquerque, who had arrived some tiuv 
previously from Europe. lie was the greatest of 
all the rommandtrs Portugal lias ever sent out to 
India. It was the ambition of Albuquerque to 
found fur his nation a magnificent empire in the 
3da=-‘. • ana he f>.!'-y succeeded in thi- great enter- 
pri-v£. lie came out in 1500, and instead of confin- 
ing" himself to predatory excursions on the coast, 
sought for some place which he might fortify, where 
he might moor his fleets, and from whence lie 
might realize his vast plans of victory and cololii/.a- 
lion. He fixed upon the island of Goa, lying on 
the* Malabar coast, twenty-three miles in circuit, of 
which ho took- possession, lie was subsequently 
driver, from it by the chief to whom it belonged, 
but returned and rc-took it. and raised such ample 
fortifications as to baffle every future attempt of the 
■Natives. Goa became from henceforward the capital 
of the Portuguese empire in the East. Albuquerque 
now began to send and receive ambassadors, with a 
degree of pomp, which was surpassed in no court 
in India. He arranged the Government, of his new 
settlement upon Iho wisest footing, and gave 
strength and security to the trade of the Portuguese 
along the coast of Malabar, His views were also 
extended to more distant regions and enterprises. 
He sailed to the eastward and made himself master 
< f Malacca, thereby opening a new field to the 
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commerce of t-lie Portugueze throughout the whole 
eastern archipelago.- His attention was nest di- 
rected to Ormuz, in the Persian gulf, of which ho 
took possession, and thus acquired for the Portu- 
guese the entire command of the trade in the Per- 
sian and Arabian gulfs. Albuquerque may indeed 
he considered as the founder of Portugueze great- 
ness in the East. At the close of his administra- 
tion their power extended over twelve thousand 
miles of sea coast, along which thirty factories 
were spread. The Portugueze never possessed a 
single province on the continent of India, but they 
continued for more than a century to engross her 
commerce, and to command her seas without a rival. 

Albuquerque, after having formed and consoli- 
r dated the Portugueze power in India, was basely- 
superseded in his authority by a new governor, 
without eveit the formality of a dismission. The 
ingratitude of his king sunk into his soul, and he 
expired of a broken heart, on the 16th December, 
1515, as the bark on which he lay entered the 
harbour of Goa. He was carried in pomp to the 
shore, and .his grave was watered with the teaijs 
both of Portugueze and Natives,' whom he had at- 
tached to himself by the strongest ties of affection. 
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